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OVERVIEW 

Fifth Annual Conference Features 
Over 100 Sessions 

More than 650 people gathered at the Jantzen 
Beach Red Lion Inn in Portland, Oregon on Novem- 
ber 1445, 1988 for the fifth annual Work Now and 
in the Future Conference. Participants represented 
education, business, industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. 

The overall themes of the Work Now and in the 
Future conference series are the changing nature of 
the modern workplace, changes in the workforce, 
and the kinds of educational preparation today's 
young people will require to function effectively in 
rapidly changing work environments. These 
themes were explored in over 100 speeches, panel 
discussions, film and video presentations, displays, 
participant sharing sessions, and hands-on demon- 
strations. 



The conference featured an array of keynote 
and general session speakers from private and 
public agencies. 



Topical areas around which this year's sessions 
were organized included: youth at risk, special 
needs students, educational policy, technology, 
business/education partnerships, community college 
programs, economic development, and the changing 
workforce. 

The conference featured an array of keynote and 
general session speakers from private and public 
agencies, who shared their perspectives on the 
needs and responsibilities of both sectors. Among 
these featmed speakers were Jaime Manzano, 
senior advisor for Manpower Resources and director 
of the Office of Strategic Planning of the Social 
Security Administration; Moya Lear, chief executive 
officer of the Lear Corporation; David Stoddard, 
fleet flight manager and captain B767 for United 
Airlines; Chuck Austin, vice-president for personnel 
at United Parcel Service; Sue Berryman, director of 
the National Center on Education and Employment 
at Columbia University; author/entertainer Shari 
Lyn Rusch; local Portland television personality, 
Bob the Weather Cat; Bill Daggett, director of the ( 
Division of Occupational Education Programs of the 
New York State Education Department; 
Lowell B. Catlett of the Agricultural Economics 



Department at New Mexico State University; Barry 
K. Spiker of Honeywell Industrial Automation 
Systems Division in Phoenix; and Mary Wendy 
Roberts, commissioner of the Bureau of Labor and 
Industries for the State of Oregon. 

While the majority of conference participants 
were from the Northwest Region, some two dozen 
people travelled to the conference from other states 
and territories, including the Pacific islands. 

Approximately half the conference participants 
were secondary teachers or counselors. Other pro- 
fessional roles included: community college person- 
nel (10 percent^; state government agency personnel 
(9 percent); administrators and school board mem- 
bers (8 percent); JTPA and other human resource 
organizations (6 percent); and state and federal 
program staff members (5 percent). Education 
Service District staff, business and industry repre- 
sentatives, higher education personnel, federal gov- 
ernment agency staff, representatives from 
nonprofit organizations, research and development 
agency personnel, and staff of proprietary schools 
each made up 3 percent or less of the total. (See 
Appendix B.) 



Work Now and in the Future 6 ic scheduled for 
November 8-9, 1989. 



Joining with NWREL in sponsoring this year's 
conference were the Education Commission of the 
States, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational & 
Adult Education, the National Alliance of Business, 
and the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education at The Ohio State University. 

Participant evaluations indicate a very positive 
response to this year's conference (see article on 
page 26). 

Work Now and in the Future 6 is scheduled for 
November 8-9, 1989, and will be held once again at 
the Red Lion Inn at Jantzen Beach in Portland. 
- Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

KEYNOTERS 

"Building a Quality Workforce" High- 
lights Opening Session 

The opening session of the conference, "Building 
a Quality Workforce," took its name from both a 
recent federal publication and from a National 
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Alliance of Business video highlighting major points 
from that publication. 

Ben Brown, Region X administrator for the 
Department of Labor, introduced a slide/tape 
presentation on workforce issues and discussed 
current projects of the Department of Labor. 

Ed Singler, Region X administrator, Office of 
Human Development Services of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, briefly discussed 
issues faced by today's young people. In particular, 
Singler spoke of the high dropout rate »nd praised 
such local activities as the Portland Investment and 
the Governor's Retention Initiative, which are 
aimed at keeping young people in school. 

These commentaries were followed by a presen- 
tation given by Jaime Manzano, senior advisor for 
Manpower Resources and director of the Office of 
Strategic Planning of the Social Security Admini- 
stration (SSA). Manzano noted that the SSA has 
63,000 employees and the fifth largest budget in the 
world. 



Manzano: Social Security ha* adequate funds 
in it* re$erve$ to keep beneficiarie* covered for 
the next 75 year*. 



Manzano presented a slide/tape illustrating 
strategic planning within the SSA and its relevance 
to other spheres of life. He described strategic 
planning as a process in which those developments 
which are judged to be likely in the future are used 
as the basis for planning in the present. 

Between now and the year 2000 the number of 
people working and supporting each Social Security 
recipient will be reduced by half. Manzano pointed 
out however, that the SSA has adequate funds in 
its reserves to keep beneficiaries covered for the 
next 75 years. 

Manzano spoke of the SSA's current and future 
data processing capabilities, saying that in the 
future, SSA beneficiaries might be able to get their 
payments from ATM machines located in banks and 
stores. 

The presentation ended with a brief discussion 
of the impact of technology on the workforce and 
projected increases in productivity resulting from 
the use of this technology. Kathleen Cotton, 
NWREL 
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Lear Corporation Leader Shares 
Highlights of Colorful and 
Challenging Life 

"Meeting Challenges" was the title of the 
luncheon sgeech delivered by Moya Lear, CEO of 
Lear Corporation and widow of inventor/business- 
man/entrepreneur, Bill Lear. Lear offered high- 
lights from her life with her husband Bill, which 
included several spectacular business successes and 
equally spectacular failures. 

The daughter of Ole Olson of the Olson and 
Johnson comedy team, Lear met her husband-to-be 
in 1938. In their early years together Bill Lear 
developed such innovations as the car radio and the 
automatic pilot device, which earned him the Collier 
Award, the highest award in aviation. 

Lear had the undivided attention of hoc listen- 
ers as she described the events suntfuhcB^ the de- 
velopment ot the Learjet, which was first flown in 
1963 and is still a veiy successful and much-used 
aircraft. 

She went on to describe the $17 million loss 
their corporation incurred trying- and failing-to 
develop a clean-burning engine. This failure was 
followed by the development of the very successful 
Lear Star 600 aircraft sold to Air Canada. 



Lean 'You don't know what your capacity for 
achievement i$ until you're challenged" 



Lear has strong ideas about maiital relation- 
ships and quoted the song "Be Thankful for the 
Things He's Got" from the musical South Pacific to 
make the point that it i3 important for couples to 
focus on one another's strengths rather than flaws. 

When Bill Lear was dying of leukemia, he 
expressed the wish that his wife continue the 
projects they had started. Lacking business experi- 
ence and technical knowledge, Lear found that her 
strengths lay in such areas as motivating her 
company's workforce and helping meet their needs 
so as to enhance productivity. "You don't know 
what your capacity for achievement is until you're 
challenged," nays Lear of her assuming responsibil- 
ity for the Lear Corporation. She encouraged 
listeners to work on self-respect as an important 
first step to success. 

On the occasion of the first flight of the Lear 
Corporation's innovative graphite plane, Lear 
reworked the lyrics of the song "If They Could See 
Me Now" from the Broadway show Sweet Charity, 
and sang it to the group assembled to witness the 
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flight. She sang this rewritten version, called "If 
Bill Could See Me Now," for conference participants 
at the close of her speech. Lear's presentation won 
her a standing ovation. - Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

UPS Success Due to Attitude Toward 
Employees 

Insights into the transportation/distribution in- 
dustry were provided by Chuck Austin, vice presi- 
dent for personnel at United Parcel Service, during 
his presentation, "United Parcel Service: Deter- 
mined People Working Together." Austin s com- 
ments were illustrated by a series of slides. 

Austin informed listeners that UPS wai founded 
in Seattle in 1907 by 19-year-old entrepreneur Jim 
Casey and his teenage employees. Casey promised 
his customers the best service at the lowest prices 
and kept that promise; UPS continues in its efforts 
to keep that promise to customers. 



Austin: UPS is (l.e largest package delivery 
company in the world, delivering more than 10 
million packages per day. 



UPS expanded to New York in 1920 and contin- 
ued its expansion to other U.S. cities in the 1930s 
and 1940s. UPS's safety programs, maintenance 
programs, systems, and services set the standard 
for the transportation/distribution industry. UPS 
also devotes considerable attention to its image; the 
appearance of UPS employees and vehicles is 
considered very important and standards are 
established and enforced. 

UPS is the largest package delivery company in 
the world, delivering more than 10 million packages 
per day. The company employs more than 200,000 
people, has a fleet of 94,000 vehicles, and has 
approximately 1,500 operating locations. The 
fastest-growing segment of UPS's business is its air 
service. The company operates the largest jet cargo 
fleet in the world, with 115 jet aircraft in service or 
on order. This makes UPS the world s eighth 
largest airline. UPS provides pickup and delivery 
service among 41 countries: in Western Europe and 
the Pacific Rim. In 1988 UPS revenues topped $11 
billion. 

By way of explaining UPS's spectacular success, 
Austin shared with listeners that the company's 
greatest corporate asset is its employees. "We build 
our organization around people" is a basic UPS 
policy. Austin stated, "We try to assign responsibili- 
ties and duties to secure the full benefit of an 



individual's talents and abilities, and to provide 
each person with an opportunity to develop further.' 

Austin went on to say that UPS maragement 
recognizes the importance of supporting the schools 
in their efforts to prepare today's students for entry 
into the workplace of tomorrow, especially given the 
company's need to compete in today's global econ- 
omy. 

In closing, Austin said, "Our company is on the 
verge of a new frontier-sending packages across 
international borders as quickly as across state 
lines. But unless we can count on a qualified 
workforce now and in the future, we will not be able 
to compete." - Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Education/Employment Analyst 
Discusses Future of Vocational 
Programs 

Sue Berryman, director of the National Center 
on Education and Employment at Columbia Univer- 
sity, touched on a variety of topics as she shared her 
perceptions about the future of secondary vocational 
education. Her presentation was titled, "Education 
and the Economy: What Should We Teach? When? 
How? To Whom?" 

"Jobs are becoming dead-end, because people 
are becoming dead-end by lack of education," stated 
Berryman, who went on to say that the modem 
world and technology are changing much faster 
than the education today's children are getting. 



Berryman: "Jobs are becoming dead-end, 
because people are becoming dead-end by lack 
of education" 



There are four things that today's students need 
to learn, said Berryman. These are: 1) the economy 
and its changes, 2) computers, 3) visual learning, 
and 4) literacy skills. All children need to learn 
these things, noted Berryman, and they need to 
start early; high school is too late. -Wendy 
Maddox, Rex Putnam High School 

Banquet Features Shari Lyn Rusch 
and Bob the Weather Cat 

The Monday night banquet sponsored by the 
Oregon Council of Career and Vocational Adminis- 
trators was followed by two very different and very 
engaging presentations. 

Ti e featured speaker was Shari Lyn Rusch, a 
University of Washington student and author of the 
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book, From Stumbling Blocks to Stepping Stones. 
Rusch enlightened listeners about the world of 
people with learning disabilities by sharing her 
experiences of school and personal life as a learning 
disabled person. 



Rusch: The social losses of untreated learning 
disabilities are great. 



Rusch described the nature of her learning dis- 
abilities, which include difficulties processing 
visual, auditory, and spatial information. While she 
encountered many barriers, chiefly people who 
lacked faith in her abilities, Rusch also received a 
great deal of encouragement from caring teachers 
and family members. With their support, she was 
able to experiment, determine which approaches to 
learning worked for her, and use these to master the 
material in her courses. Techniques which worked 
well for her, and which often work well for learning 
disabled students in general, include the use of 
flash cards, tapes, a great deal of repetition, sitting 
in front in classroom settings, and seeking out quiet 
environments in which to study. 

Rusch currently travels a great deal, speaking 
at schools and in other settings about the problem of 
learning disabilities and the kinds of support 
learning disabled students need in order to succeed. 
She reminded listeners that the social losses of un- 
treated learning disabilities are great; that the 
frustration and failure generally experienced by 
learning disabled students can lead them to become 
antisocial and involve themselves in drug abuse and 
criminal activity. The learning disabled student 
may also go in the opposite direction, seeking to 
deny his/her handicap and become an overachiever. 

School factors which can help learning disabled 
students to succeed include: high teacher expecta- 
tions, warmth and encouragement from teachers 
and administrators, teacher identification of stu- 
dents' strengths and knowledge of how to use them, 
praise, and giving students responsibility. 

Rusch is a talented singer, and as part of her 
presentation sang two songs whose lyrics relate to 
her struggles and successes: "Stubborn Love" and "I 
Will Survive." 

Following Rusch's presentation, banquet atten- 
dees were treated to a visit from Bob the Weather 
Coi 9 who has been on Portland television station 
KATU for three and one-half years. Bob was 
accompanied by his owners, KATU cameraman 
Robert Foster and his wife, and another KATU 
employee. 



Foster: Bob [the Weather Cat] has received 
more than 6,000 letters from all over the world. 



Bob's claim to fame is the cheerful indifference 
with which he allows himself to be dressed in an 
array of outfits, which are in keeping with current 
weather conditions and/or holidays, when he ap- 
pears as part of KATU 1 s Friday night weather 
report. Foster and his companions had Eob model a 
number of these outfits during his banquet visit 

Foster told the audience that many of Bob's 
outfits have been made and contributed by viewers. 
Bob has a great many fans and has received more 
than 6,000 letters from all over the world. Foster is 
often asked whether Bob is sedated. No, he said, 
explaining that Bob is just unusually willing to 
wear clothes and to stay quietly in one place for a 
long period of time. 

Bob has appeared in National Geographic 
V 7 orld magazine, People magazine, and a supermar- 
ket tabloid, as well as appearing at the Portland 
opening of the musical Cats. 

Foster said that taking Bob on public appear- 
ances creates opportunities to remind people to take 
good care of their cats an J other pets. - Kathleen 
Cotton, NWREL 

New York Vocational Education 
Director Focuses on Technology in 
Tomorrow's Workplace 

Tuesday morning's opening presentation, "Voca- 
tional Education: Where Are We Headed?" featured 
speaker Bill Daggett , director of the Division of 
Occupational Education Programs at the New York 
State Education Department. 



Daggett: Major issues to be addressed by the 
next wave in the educational reform movement 
include the labor shortage and the impact of 
technology. 



Daggett told listeners that he believes the first 
wave of educational reform studies and efforts have 
not met the expectations of the American people. 
This first wave has tended to focus on returning 
educational practices to an imagined, untroubled 
past. In this romanticized version of the past, 
schools were characterized by rigorous academic 
standards, and school dropouts were not a problem. 
Attempts to move the education system backward to 
this romanticized view have not been successful. 
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Daggett expects a second large wave of reform 
activities within the next 18 months and says that 
one of the major activities in this effort will be an 
educational reform group convened by President 
George Bush. Major issues to be addressed by the 
next wave in the educational reform movement 
include the labor shortage and the impact of tech- 
nology. 

Daggett praised the series of Work Now and in 
the Future conferences as highly relevant to current 
and future educational reform activities. 



By 1990, 25 percent of all working hour* will be 
$pent keyboarding. 
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Economist Envisions a Future of 
Technologically Engineered Changes 

Artificial intelligence, genetic engineering, and 
other futuristic concerns were the subjects of the 
conference presentation of Lowell B. Catlett, staff 
member of the Agricultural Economics Department 
of New Mexico State University. 

Catlett told listeners that the rate of change 
during the next 20 years will be 500 times as rapid 
as that taking place within the past 20 years. 
Within the realm of artificial intelligence, there will 
be more than a half million robots serving human- 
kind by the year 2000, with over 33,000 different 
applications. Holograms, says Catlett, will be 
valuable teaching tools, with holographic cadavers 
used in medical education and holograms of histori- 
cal figures used to teach history. 

Catlett; The rate of change during the next 20 % 
year$ will be 500 times as rapid as that taking 
place within the past 20 years. 



Genetic engineering is a major scientific fron- 
tier, noted Catlett. The U.S. Patent Office now 
allows registration of genetically altered life forms. 
Catlett spoke of the beneficial effects of genetic 
engineering, such as producing inicro-organisms 
which will eat PCBs, arsenic, dioxin, and other 
harmful chemicals, p *oducing edible products in the 
process. Catlett also speculated that diseases such 
as schizophrenia, other mental illnesses, and 
alcoholism, which result from genetic problems, 
could presumably be eliminated, and noted that 
removal of the genes whi^h cause aging has been 
shown to double the lifespan of rats in experimental 
conditions. 

Catlett cited numerous other examples of the 
ways that technologically engineered changes will 
radically alter the way we learn and live our lives. 
His comments about research into the possibility of 
male pregnancies stirred up considerable audience 
response. 



The use of new technologies will be driven by 
the profit motive and the humanitarian 
impulse. 



In his breakout session, Catlett continued his 
discussion of the impact of technology, pointing out 
that, in order to be useful, technology has to be 
accessible and people need to be willing to accept 
and use it. In this connection, he cited the use of 



Much of the reel of Daggett's presentation con- 
cerned the impact of technology. He bemoaned the 
inefficiency of the standard typewriter/computer 
keyboard, noting that the Dvorak keyboard in- 
creases keyboarding efficiency by 37 percent. This 
is important, he said, because futurists predict that 
by 1990 , 25 percent of all working hours will be 
sprnt keyboarding. 

Daggett then exposed listeners to a series of 
what he called ,f bad stories"--illustrations of the 
conflict between what we want to achieve in our role 
as educators versus what we want in our roles as 
parents and others who are concerned about the 
welfare of children and young people in our country. 
He called attention to the conflict inherent in our 
modern global economy: Lower wages in other 
countries make it most feasible to use foreign 
workers for many of the tasks we want performed; 
yet most of us hold aspirations for our children to 
earn better than the ,/ages offered by most of the 
kinds of jobs likely to be available in our increas- 
ingly service-oriented economy. 

Daggett concluded his presentation by itemizing 
for participants the skills that will be needed in to- 
morrow's workplace. These include: skills in the 
,f basics" of reading, writing, and computation, along 
with skills in keyboarding, data manipulation, 
problem solving/decision making, systems of tech- 
nology, resource management, the economics of 
work, human relations, applied math/science, and 
career planning. By way of illustration, Daggett 
described his own five children and pointed out that, 
as different from one another as they are in their 
abilities and interests, they will all need skills in 
these areas in order to be successful in tomorrow's 
job market. Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 
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technology by the Japanese and the greatly in- 
creased productivity which has resulted from this 
use. 

The use of new technologies will be driven by 
two factors, says Catlett: the profit motive and the 
humanitarian impulse (to work on eliminating 
disease, for example). Technological advances are 
likely to widen the gap between the "haves" and the 
"have nots" in our society, unless we take specific 
steps to change this. 

Catlett concluded his presentation by advocat- 
ing the use of what he called "dream teams" in 
schools, business, and other enterprises. A dream 
team is a group which researches new ways of doing 
things and prepares plans to present to the leader of 
the system. Presenting new ideas which have been 
well researched and thought through, says Catlett, 
greatly increases their likelihood of being accepted 
by the CEO, administrator, or other leader. 
Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Wrap-Up Session Features Private and 
Public Sector Speakers 

Kent McGuire, Director of the Finance Collabo- 
rative and senior policy analyst for the Education 
Commission of the States in Denver, facilitated the 
final conference session. Titled, 'Where Do We Go 
From Here?" the session featured Barry K. Spiker of 
Honeywell Industrial Automations Division in 
Phoenix, and Mary Wendy Roberts, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor and Industries for the State of 
Oregon. 

Spiker offered educators a private sector per- 
spective on the workplace of tomorrow and its 
needs. Spiker opened I,is presentation with some 
predictions oftered by futurists of the past- predic- 
tions which were utterly incorrect, often because 
they were tco conservative. Spiker then talked 
about changes in the workplace that will be brought 
about by demographic shifts and by the influence of 
technology 



Spiker: 'People don't accept or resist 
technology; they accept or reject the way 
technology changes their liven" 



The phases people go through when experienc- 
ing change were discussed in some detail by Spiker 
He noted that physical change (the behavioral re- 
quirements of a new way of doing things) can be 
achieved more quickly than intellectual change 
(comprehending the necessity for the new way), and 



that emotional change (true acceptance of the new 
way) takes even longer. 

"People don't accept or resist technology; they 
accept or resist the way technology changes their 
lives," said Spiker. He then cited the various ways 
that technology changes people's lives, including the 
requirement for new skills; alterations in communi- 
cation patterns; reduced timespans between com- 
munications; alterations in the locus of influent 
authority, and control; changes in roles, work 
relationships, and reporting responsibilities: 
changes in data ownership; increases in concern 
about one's personal situation and security; and 
changes in management techniques and organiza- 
tional structures. 

Mary Wendy Roberts then spoke from the per- 
spective of a public agency representative. She 
liste' the themes she had heard referenced repeat- 
edly throughout the conference: demographic shifts 
in the workforce, technological advances, the global 
context in which we now operate, the need to 
emphasize conceptual skill building and higher- 
order thinking skills in our education and training 
programs, day care issues, and a needed change in 
attitude toward vocational education-from its "less 
than" status to a more respected position. 



Roberts; "We need a national strategy for 
education and training in this country. We do 
not have it." 



"We are in an ocean of change," said Roberts, 
who emphasized that those in the public sector have 
a responsibility to change their attitudes about edu- 
cation so as to be more focused on outcomes. 

Roberts praised the conference organizers and 
participants for their clarification of the needs of 
tomorrow's workplace and the kinds of educational 
preparation students need to be ready for it. She 
closed her presentation by saying: "We need a 
national strategy for education and training in this 
country. We do not have it." - Kathleen. Cotton, 
NWREL 
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AT-RISK YOUTH 

Employment/Training Programs Assist 
At-Risk Youth 

A panel of presenters discussed economic issues 
in the session, "Economics of Youth Employment: 
Emerging Realities. " Dennis Cole, president of The 
Private Industry Council (Portland), opened the 
session by sharing disturbing statistics on the 
relatively small amounts of federal money expended 
on education as compared with expenditures for 
defense or space research. He went on to remind 
listeners that women, who are generally the heads 
of single-parent families, still earn less than 70 
percent of what the average man earns. Moreover, 
reported Cole, only about half of all divorced fathers 
pay child support. 



Cole: Reading, mathematics, and 
communication chills are now mandatory in 
the workplace. 



Cole also noted that today's jobs are requiring a 
higher level of skills, and thus workers need more 
education and training to be prepared for them. 
Reading, mathematics, and communication skills 
are now mandatory in the workplace. Today's youth 
must adapt to the changes in workplace require- 
ments. The consequences for failing to adapt are 
clear: people will find themselves without employ- 
ment, and the "underclass" will grow. 

High school dropout rates are also disturbing. 
T!.e rate in Los Angeles is 60 percent; in Boston, 50 
percent; and in Portland, 25 percent. Working to 
solve this problem, Portland has several programs 
designed to address issues of education and employ- 
ment for disadvantaged youth. Three such pro- 
grams were represented at the session: 

• STEP (Summer Training and Education 
Program) increases employment skills and 
reduces school dropout rates. STEP pro- 
vides 90 hours of reading, math, and com- 
puter instruction to participants over the 
summer. 

• YEI (Youth Employment Institute) also im- 
proves cnployability skills. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the participants are from minority 
groups. YEI is a reality-based learning pro- 
gram which provides an individualized, sup- 
port-based curriculum to help dispel stu- 
dents' negative images of the traditional 
learning environment. 
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• The Career Pathways program works with 
40 high school seniors from the Portland 
Public Schools who are identified as at risk 
of school failure, providing them training 
and instruction to help them graduate and 
then enroll in higher education, a training 
program, or enter full-time employment. 
- Kristin Everett, Ml View High School 

Minority Student Success Requires 
Improved Cultural and Personal Self- 
images 

Michael Grice from the Evaluation Department 
at Portland Public Schools presented a session 
titled, "Minority Student Successes." Grice opened 
this session with the statement that minority 
students are "disabled" because they must deal with 
an identity crisis. American education is geared 
toward whites and their European background. 

Asian-Americans, Afro-Americans, and Native 
Americans are overlooked, and their identity needs 
are ignored in this process. This may be the reason 
why more minorities are termed "at-risk" youth. 

There are programs that deal with and attempt 
to alleviate these pressures. One is called Project 
SEED. A high school teacher from Berkeley, 
California, started this program to improve the self- 
image of minority children. He taught a relatively 
advanced level of mathematics to elementary grade 
students. Success at this advanced level increased 
the students' self-confidence and gave them a more 
favorable impression of themselves. 



Grice: American education is geared toward 
whites and their European background. Other 
group* are overlooked and their identity needs 
at*e ignored. 



Grice believes that it is "incumbent upon com- 
munities to develop their own programs." It is the 
administrators' and teachers' responsibilities to be 
aware of whom they are educating. It is th? par- 
ents' and students' responsibilitier to take advan- 
tage of and be involved in opportunities they may 
receive through the educational system. 
-- Kathy Bylsma 9 Mt. View High School 

Teenage Parents Need Understanding, 
Information, and Resources 

Helping pregnant and parenting teenagers 
make sound decisions and access needed services 



ERLC 
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was the subject of the presentation, •Teen Parents: 
Ingredients for Successful Decision Making." The 
presenter was Francie Lindner of NWREL, who 
until recently was involved in conducting research 
and curriculum development regarding teenage 
parents at the Vocational Studies Center at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 



Lindner: Successful pro± urns for these young 
people fociu on helping them to tee the 
importance of active decision . aking and 
learn how to make good decisions. 



Lindner noted that teenage parents often make 
decisions by default, that is, by not taking an active 
role in decision making about their own and their 
children's lives. Successful programs for these 
young people focus on helping them to see the 
importance of active decision making and learn how 
to make good decisions. 

Those seeking to help pregnant/parenting 
teenagers said Lindner, need to be aware of the 
factors which impinge on their live-the biological 
changes and social forces that affect adolescents, as 
we! 1 as the ethnic influences, socioeconomic factors, 
ard family circumstances which affect each individ- 
ual. 

Pregnant and parenting teenagers face an array 
of difficult decisions. A preemant teenager has to 
decide whether to have her baby or to get an abor- 
tion. If the decision is to have the baby, the 
parent(s) must face the decision of whether to keep 
it or give it up for adoption. If the decision is to 
keep the baby, then the parent(s) must decide 
whether to stay in school or go to work. Decisions 
about transportation and child care also need to be 
made. Such decisions are challenging even for 
adults, and are potentially overwhelming to young, 
inexperienced people, said Lindner. Comprehensive 
programs for pregnant/parenting teenagers can help 
them access the information and help they need. 

Lindner cited the components needed in order 
for programs for teenage parents to be truly ^elpfiil. 
These programs need to offer instruction in basic 
skills; provide vareer and vocational education; 
utilize alternati/e curricula; offer activities to build 
self-esteem; provide healtfi-related information and 
services, such as nutrition, inoculations, and parent- 
ing skills; and especially, provide for child care and 
transportation. -- Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 



Stude it Service Centers Help Keep 
Adolescents in School 

The Student Service Centers in the Portland 
Public School District provide a way to coordinate 
the planning, delivery, find monitoring of social 
services to at-risk middle school students. A presen- 
tation about the centers was provided by Pat Burk, 
principal atOckley Green Middle School in Port- 
land, Oregon. 



Burk: Administrator* and selected teachers 
formed a roundtable to set the criteria and to 
set up a 'batch" for at-risk students. 



The criteria for at-risk students relate to aca- 
demics, attendance, and behavior. Also in the 
criteria are physical/health problems or psychologi- 
cal/emotional problems. 

The pilot program was established at Ockley 
Green Middle School. Here, the administrators and 
selected teachers formed a roundtable to set the 
criteria and to set up a "watch" for at-risk students. 
They are told to watch for factors such as poor self- 
esteem, suicidal tendencies, or repeated poor behav- 
ior with peers. 

Students judged in need of help are referred to 
appropriate aources, including: 1) Multnomah 
County Mental Health; 2) consulting teachers and 
counselors; 3) nurses and social workers; or 4) the 
North Portland Student Service Center, which 
provides family intervention services and coordi- 
nates services, placements, and relationships with 
outside agencies. 

The middle school dropout prevention program 
is still in its pilot phase and is expanding to the rest 
of the school district. Educating the community on 
the needs of at-risk stufents can also help lower the 
dropout rate. - Ed Bisquera, ML View High School 

Constructive Involvement Key to 
Successful Middle School Dropout 
Prevention Program 

Paige Knight, a counselor pt Portland Impact 
Southeast Youth Service Center, presented the 
session "Middle School Dropout Prevention." She 
focused primarily on the youth service center's 
Leadership and Dropout Prevention Project funded 
by the Frtd Meyer Charitable Trust through the 
1988-89 school year. 

The program, which serves seventh- and eighth- 
grade students attending Hosford and Sellwood 
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Middle Schools, both in inner Southeast Portland, is 
designed to prevent at-risk middle school students 
from dropping out of sc v ool 

Students are selected for the program through 
referrals by school personnel. Participants are aca- 
demically failing, have irregular attendance, and/or 
have been suspended from school. They are stu- 
dents whom the schools believe have leadership 
potential which needs to be positively channeled for 
them to succeed. 



Knight: "A third of the kids who drop out do to 
between eighth grade and the first month of 
high school." 



The goals of the leadership program include: 
institutional change that will prevent at-risk 
students from dropping out; leadership activities 
and opportunities for at-risk students that will 
allow them to realize their leadership potential in 
the school and community; support services neces- 
sary to keep at-risk students involved in school and 
the project; and support of students in their transi- 
tion to high school so as to reduce their alienation 
from society and school. 

These goals are accomplished through such 
activities as meetings with the tchool principal to 
discuss school policy, environmental clean-up 
projects, family counseling for drug and alcohol 
abuse if necessary, and support services for a year 
after the student has gone on to high school. "We 
stress the positive and try to get the k'ds involved in 
a constructive way," commented Knight. 

Some of the effects of the leadership p.t>gram 
include higher participant self-esteem and attitude 
changes toward peers; school flexibility with sched- 
ule changes for some students such as late arrival, 
half days, and class changes; positive acknowledge- 
ment from school for changes and improvement; less 
fighting; more parental involvement; more commu- 
nity service; and fewer disciplinary actions. 

Knight believes the elements crucial to a suc- 
cessful program include counselor commitment to be 
easily accessible, the school's belief in leadership 
potential of at-risk youth and willingness to support 
institutional change, and a focus on the youths' 
positive attributes rather than their deficits. 

"A third of the kids who drop out do so between 
eighth grade and the first month of high school," 
said Knight, "It's not just a high school problem." 
- Kimberly White, Sherwood High School 



SPECIAL NEEDS 

Pennsylvania Community College 
Programs Serve Special Needs 
Students 

Meeting the domestic and em^oyinent skills 
needs of the mentally handicapped and mentally 
retarded population was the theme of two related 
conference sessions. These sessions presented 
information on "Pennsylvania's Answer to Voca- 
tional Training for Special Needs Students." 



Guercio: Approximately 60 classes for mentally 
retarded and menially handicapped people are 
offered at Allegheny College. 



In the first session, Mary Jo Guercio of the Com- 
munity College of Allegheny County in Pittsburg 
began by tell.ng participants that some 60 classes 
for mentally retarded and mentally handicapped 
people are offered it the college. 

Guercio told participants that Allegheny's em- 
ployment training programs have a variety of 
funding sources and that nearly all of the program's 
300 staff members (mostly part-time) are supported 
by grant monies. 

Guercio went on to say that the successes 
achieved by the Allegheny programs are due to the 
fact that they are: (1) task oriented, (2) competency 
based, (3) realistic, (4) job specific, (5) clear in their 
goals and objectives, (6) specific in their time 
frames, and (7) in compliance with the college's 
curriculum guidelines. 

The continuing education and homemaking 
skills programs were briefly described by Guercio. 
Participants receive certificates of completion at the 
end of their classes; college credit is not awarded. 
Courses cover a wide range, including cooking, 
astronomy, bowling, and physical fitness. 

In the homemaking skills program, a part-time 
coordinator and 17 part-time instructors visit resi- 
dential settings and instruct mentally retarded stu- 
dents in domestic skills. 



Imhoff: Eight out of ten praeticum students 
art taken on as paid employees. 



Donna Imhoff, assistant director of the college's 
Community Services Division, outlined the employ- 
ment training programs in janitorial/housekeeping, 
food service, and human services aide skills. In 
addition to their instructors, participating students 
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receive services from an academic placement in- 
structor, who helps them build skills in areas such 
as interviewing and resume writing. Program staff 
also provide services such as mobility instruction, 
assistance in getting access to the help they need 
from support programs, and help finding suitable 
housing and getting needed medical services. 

In lieu of paper-and-pencil tests, students have 
midterm and final evaluation reviews with schi >1 
staff, agency representatives, and parents or guardi- 
ans. As part of their coursework students partici- 
pate in practicums at employer sites. Usually 
nonpaid, these practicums are closely supervised by 
program staff, and emplryers participate in weekly 
evaluations. 

Employers are often initially resistant to having 
the special needs students at their sites, said 
Imhoff, but the oracticums have been very success- 
ful, and eight out of ten practicum students are 
taken on as paic employees. 

The Office ofVocationd Rehabilitation requires 
that 75 percent of program participants be placed in 
jobs following their training, and the Allegheny 
program has had no problem meeting- and, in fact, 
exceeding— this expectation during its eleven years 
of operation. 

In the course of her presentation, Imhoff shared 
several touching and inspiring stories about pro- 
gram graduates. - Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Handicapped Students Found 
Dependable, Productive 

Margo Izzo, program associate at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, discussed various posteduca- 
tion alternatives for handicapped students in the 
session titled, "Vocational Education's Role in 
School-to-Work Transition for Students with Dis- 
abilities." 



Izzo: 'Supported competitive employment is 
less expensive than an adult workshop or adult 
day program." 



or adult day program." I 
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Izzo went on to cite the three critical elements 
in the transition period from education to employ- 
ment: early intervention; interagency collaboration; 
and systematic, interdisciplinary, multiagency 
planning. 

A video shown during the session stated that 
most mentally disabled people want to work. How- 
ever, many Americans do not know how to deal with 
mentally retarded people. 

A good vocational education program >ares 
individuals for work, including specific ti ..g; 
provides basic skills; places the students in work 
settings; and works with local agencies. Successful 
programs have positive benefits for employers, such 
as stronger management teams and open communi- 
cation. Disabled workers are usually dependable, 
reliable, and productive. - Kimberly White, 
Sherwood High School 

Learning Disabled Students Ndted 
Tailored Instruction 

Encouragement is the key ingredient for learn- 
ing disabled children. Shari Lyn Rusch, who shared 
part of her story at Monday night's OCCVA ban- 
quet, presented additional information during the 
session. "Stumbling Blocks to Stepping Stones: Per- 
spectives from a Special Needs Client." 



Rusch: It is often necessary for learning dis- 
abled students to read or hear information five 
to ten times before it is understood. 



Rusch, a college student from Kenmore, Wash- 
ington, discussed several factors which are impor- 
tant when working with learning disabled people. 
She maintains that constant repetition is important 
in helping learning disabled students to retain the 
information being taught, and that it is often 
necessary for such students to read or hear informa- 
tion five to ten times before it is understood. 

Rusch was accompanied by Dennis Kampe, 
assistant vocational director for Clark County Voca- 
tional Skills Center, Vancouver, Washington; and 
Margo Izto, program associate at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Together, 
these presenters provided suggestions for those who 
work with learning disabled students: 
• Give the information to the student and then 
provide a lot of praise and encouragement, 
because these students experience a great deal 
of frustration during the learning process. 



Izzo pointed out the importance of the school's 
involvement with an employment program for these 
students: although these programs can initially 
seem expensive, they are a good investment when 
their cost is compared to the cost of disabled persons 
being dependent on the state when they are not em- 
ployed. Izzo noted that "supported competitive 
employment is less expensive than an adult work- 
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• Provide a quiet, distraction-free learning envi- 
ronment, because learning disabled students 
generally are easily distracted. 

• Have the student sit in the front of the room to 
help filter out some of the distractions. 

• Present the information in a song or some word 
pattern. 

• Allow the student to use some method of cover- 
ing the words on the page to be read except the 
line that is to be read. 

• Teach the student basic life skills — how to deal 
with life and the systems of this world. 

• Assess the student to determine which pro- 
grams and instructional m^U>ods would provide 
him/her the greatest success. 

• Provide learning experiences that are applied, 
contextual, and hands-on, so that they can use 
more of their senses and see a reason for learn- 
ing the information. 

The rec arring theme of this workshop was that 
the teacher is essential in bu'lding the self-esteem 
and respect within the learning disabled student. 
- Carolyn Tift, NWREL 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Eugene Vocational Educator Outlines 
Integrated Curriculum 

Vocational educators in Eugene are in the 
process of developing an integrated core curriculum 
for the area's high schools. Details on this effort 
were provided by Joe Garrison, teacher on special 
assignment for Vocational Education in Eugene. 
Garrison's presentation wjs titled, "Vocational 
Education: An Integrate i - ~>r;/oach for Eugene." 



Garrison: The integrtiHwx > ***>rt has required 
redesigning vocational ^rs bcsed on job 
market analysis. 



In keeping with the ; iorities established by a 
local high school reform group, vocational educators 
are currently working to establish a core curriculum 
in the areas of human services, technology, and 
business education. Components of the core cur- 
riculum include providing equivalency credit in 
math, science, English, and social studies; improv- 
ing the educational delivery system, specifically by 
including more hands-on activities for students; en- 
couraging the development of long-te- m student 
goal-setting and planning; developing basic skills for 
entry-level employment; and achieving integrated 



programs in all four area high schools. The integra- 
tion effort has required redesigning vocational 
clusters based on job market analyses. 

Garrison shared with listeners that the child 
care program is housed ir a facility designed by 
students from the arch it* ctural design program in 
collaboration with the U :iversity of Oregon School 
of Architecture. Teenage parents whose children 
are cared for in the center are able to visit their 
children between classes and also to attend parent- 
ing classes at the child care facility. 

The Center for Applied Technology is a magnet 
program where students interested in careers in 
technological areas pursue learning activities in 
four different tracks, with the choice of track de- 
pending on the student's intentions following high 
school -four-year college, trade school, community 
college, or immediate entry into the job market. A 
fifth track for special needs students is under 
development. Efforts are also underway to include 
advanced science courses for gifted students at the 
Center. Assistance with this program will be 
available from the University of Oregon and Oregon 
State University, and local high-tech industries will 
be offering apprenticeships to participating stu- 
dents. - Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

ERIC Provides Information Services 
for Educators 

Susan Imel, director of the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, shared 
information on ERIC services in a session called 
"ERIC: What the Clearinghouse Can Do For You." 

SRIC — The Educational Resources Information 
Center— operates a series of clearinghouses which 
ccptr^n digests, documents, and other printed infor- 
mation. There are clearinghouses on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children, Higher Education, Junior 
Colleges, and many more topics. 

The computerized ERIC database has been 
referred to as a "national treasure," providing a 
unique source in the field of education. From 1966, 
it has provided access to English-language educa- 
tional literature Mid is a source of items oi historical 
significance. 



Imel: User contributions continue to keep 
ERIC the "world's largest database of 
education literature." 



ERIC contains many kinds of materials, includ- 
ing: 1) descriptions of promising practices, 2) lesson 
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plans, 3) worksheets and educational games, 
4) curriculum guides, and others. ERIC contains 
more than 50,000 titles. Users can also submit 
documents on educational topics. User contribu- 
tions to ERIC continue to keep ERIC the "world's 
largest database of education literature." 

The ERIC digests are short reports (1,000-1,500 
words, one or two pages in length) on topics of 
current interest in education. They provide over- 
views of information on given topics, plus references 
to more detailed items. These digests are available 
in printed form or microfiche. The addition of CD- 
Rom has enabled more people to access the ERIC 
database. - Ed Bisquera. Mt. View High School 

Career Development Programs Help 
Students Make Sound Choices 

The new workplace Remands a variety of skills, 
such as teamwork, problem solving, and so on, 
which are much different kinds of skills than we've 
seen in the traditional manufacturing society," said 
Nancy Hargis, executive director of the Oregon Oc- 
cupational Information Coordinating Committee. 
Hargis's comments were made in the context of her 
presentation on the "National Career Development 
Guidelines." 

Giving effective guidance and career counseling, 
by following a set of validated guidelines, is the aim 
of the four demonstration programs set up in 
schools nationwide by the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC). 



Hargis: 'Preparation of students for the 'real 
world' comes out on top every year in the polls 
of what parents want out of the education 
system/' 



"NOICC set up demonstration grants in several 
states to develop models of how local institutions 
use the guidelines to evaluate and improve their 
own programs," explained Hargis. *They can take 
our basic guidelines and their real everyday situ- 
ations and meld them into a program that they can 
use to help them deal with these problems, as well 
as the particular population they are working with." 

The importance of investment was stressed by 
Hargis. "Career development is sometimes difficult 
to sell when there are a variety of problems and 
conditions in agencies or schools, but the need to 
invest in current career information is so very 
important. Some of the textbooks in the schools are 
so old that they are virtually useless. Old informa- 
tion is worse than no information, in my book." 
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"Preparation of students for the Veal world' 
comes out on top every year in the polls of what 
parents want out of the education system," said 
Hargis. "Parents need to understand that program 
guidelines will not only help them deal with the 
career development needs of their child, but also 
perhaps their own needs." 

These guidelines and programs are offered on 
five different levels: elementary, middle schools/ 
junior high, high school, pestsecondary, and human 
service agencies (job training and so on.) 

"When budgets get low, the fir* *Mngs to be cut 
are counselors, career information, and resources 
that aren't seen for how important they really are," 
Hargis said. "I think through career-based pro- 
grams we can refocus the energies of counselors to 
doing those things for which they are truly trained. 
Also we can help build evidence to show voters, the 
administration and so on that their skills are being 
used in the way that most benefits the whole 
resource team." - Brenda Hodgen, Milwaukie High 
School 

Occupational Education Programs 
Outlined 

During a standing room only session, Bill 
Daggett, director of the Division of Occupational 
Education Programs at the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, gave suggestions on how schools 
in the Northwest could model their occupational 
programs after those in New York that he played a 
key role in instituting. 



Daggett: 'Technology is changing the lives of 
our children." 



Focusing on the innovative program required of 
all students in New York, he reviewed the ten basic 
skills needed for success in the job market. The 
New York curriculum is built on basics, data ma- 
nipulation, keyboarding, systems of technology, 
economics of work, applied mathematics, problem 
solving and decisions, resource management, 
human relations and career planning. 

"Technology is changing the lives of our chil- 
dren," Daggett commented. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the New York programs as occupational 
education rather than vocational or basic education. 
It is his belief that occupational and academic 
training are one and the same. 

The core courses in the New York program are 
built on keyboarding, home and career skills, 
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introduction to occupations, technical education, 
specialized training, and general education. At the 
end of fourth grade students begin keyboarding. 

"You can't market a product if the public doesn't 
want to buy it," Daggett added. He believes that 
vocational education in its traditional sense wasn't 
working. He encouraged listeners to reevaluate 
their educational objectives. - Kim Kindler, Aft. 
View High School 

Applied Academics Developers and 
Users Exchange Ideas 

The session "Updates on Applied Academics" 
was presented by Bennie Lucroy from the Agency for 
Instructional Technology in Bloomington, Indiana, 
and Cassy Jordan from the Center for Occupational 
Research and Development in Waco, Texas. These 
are two independent organizations which have 



The development of Principles of Technology 
involved 47 states and two Canadian 
provinces. 



found common benefit in collaboration in the devel- 
opment and use of applied academics. The present- 
ers emphasized the value of networking. 

Principles of Technology, one of the instruc- 
tional programs developed, is used in secondary 
schools, offered as a "pre-tech" program in commu- 
nity colleges, and by some businesses as a step in 
retraining. The development of PT involved 47 
states and two Canadian provinces. It is now being 
revised through continued collaborative efforts. 

Much of the session was a question-md-answer 
exchange involving the presenters and those famil- 
iar with applied academics programs. 
- John Mahafly, NWREL 

TECHNOLOGY 

Computer Network Increases 
Educational Pa visions in Rural Areas 

In "EDUNET: Montana Meets Rural Needs," 
Lynne Alexander explained how students can be 
taught and receive instruction via computer. Alex- 
ander, a teacher at Helena High School in Helena, 
Montana, said, "EDUNET was designed to provide 
rural high school students opportunities that city or 
urban high school students usually have." 



The word EDUNET is derived from EDU of 
education and NET of network. EDUNET is set up 
throughout 27 rural communities in Montana. The 
services this network provides range from English 
courses to Spanish to accounting. Through the com- 
puter, individualized education can be available on 
a limited education budget. 



Alexander: 'Interactive education through 
telecommunication* and computers is the new 
wave in the education of students in the 
fiiture." 



EDUNET was set up in Montana because of 
major financial problems, the increase in high 
school education requirements, and the lack of spe- 
cialized education in small rural schools. When 
enrollments are as small as 100 students, it be- 
comes impossible to hire specialized teachers. 

From each school, an EDUNET-trained teacher 
acts as a facilitator, assisting students through the 
telecommunications process. The teacher, located 
centrally in Helena, then quizzes and instructs the 
student through the computer. The teacher sends 
the final exam, randomly chosen by the computer, to 
the student at the end of the course. 

"Interactive education through telecommunica- 
tions and computers is the new wave in the educa- 
tion of students in the future," concluded Alexander. 
-- Ed Bisquera, Mt. View High School 

Research Chemist Outlines Synthetic 
Membrane Development 

During the session "Synthetic Membranes and 
the Workplace of the Future" David J. Edlund t 
chemist at Bend Research, Inc. (BRI), made his 
audience more familiar with the uses of synthetic 
membranes in industrial research. 

"We don't really have a product," said Edlund 
about BRI. "If there is a product that we sell, it is 
paper. We send out reports on projects, and we 
send out proposals to promote our business." 

BRI manufactures membranes in two different 
forms for research purposes. One is flat sheet, 
"much like Saran Wrap," and the other is hollow 
fiber, "much like miniature straws." The mem- 
branes are made from a plastic material and act as 
filters. BRI uses the membranes in three divisions: 
Controlled Release, Separations, and Bioprocesses. 
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The Controlled Release branch uses technology 
very similar to membrane separation technology," 
said Edlund, "in that a polymer film is used to 
control the rate of the release of biologically active 
agents. They are now working with insecticides as 
well as pharmaceuticals for humans." 

The Separations Division is the largest and 
most diverse, according to Edlund. They are 
mainly concerned with pollution control, energy 
production through artificial photosynthesis, and 
basic separation technologies," he said. They can 
do things such as separate water from exhaust or 
alcohol from beer, and so on." 



Edlund: '^Counselors can help students more 
by letting them know what types of classes are 
needed in order to have a better rounded 
education." 



Finally, the Bioprocesses Division works on 
mimicking nature's biology. This division deals 
with membrane reactors, biosensors, and so on to 
mimic nature," said Edlund. "Right now they are 
working on blood processing. The membrane 
method will separate glyserol, which is put in blood 
as an antifreezant when blood is frozen, from frozen 
blood in less time and more efficiently than the 
current centrifuge method. Also, the membrane is 
disposable and will always be sanitary." 

Edlund concluded with the fact that although 
most employees at BRI are scientists of some sort, 
they also must have a grasp of areas other than 
their field of specialization. 

"My major is in chemistry, but I still need to 
know about chemical engineering, biology, and 
more," he stressed. "We really need to know how to 
communicate with other corporations or clients in 
order to do business. I think at the high school level 
counselors can help students more by letting them 
know what types of classes are needed in order to 
have a better rounded education. I really believe 
that too often students don't know what will be 
expected of them when they enter the working 
world." - Brenda Hodgen, Milwaukie High School 

OMSI Outreach Specialist Discusses/ 
Demonstrates Robotics in Education 

"OMSI Travelling Show-Robotics" was the title 
of the presentation given by Jim Todd, outreach 
specialist with the Oregon Museum of Science and 
Industry (OMSI). Todd told participants that "Ro- 
botics" is one of several travelling programs pro- 
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vided by OMSI staff to schools and other organiza- 
tions throughout the western states. Robotics ac- 
tivities are geared to students in grades K-6. 

In a short video, children were shown actually 
assembling a robot with circuitboards and wheels 
and operating it by remote control. The social 
impact of robots is discussed with students attend- 
ing robotics sessions, said Todd, along with informa- 
tion about career opportunities in engineering, 
electronics, and education. 

Todd then took session participants through an 
activity -the assembly and use of a "paperbot" arm. 
Participants learned robotics concepts, such as 
"home," "work envelope," and "degrees of freedom." 
During the course of the activity, Todd explained 
how the exercise can be used in different curricular 
areas. 



Todd: 'Robotics" is one of several travelling 
programs provided by OMSI staff to schools 
and other organizations throughout the 
Western states. 



Last summer OMSI sponsored for the first time 
a robotics camp for students seven to 16 years old. 
Participants spent 24 hours in class over several 
days. At the end of this time, each student was able 
to take home a working robot he or she had as- 
sembled. 

Todd concluded his presentation by showing 
participants some robots and kits used by OMSI 
robotics instructors and instructors in some technol- 
ogy programs. These included "Robbie, Jr.," which 
retails for about $50.00, and a "Lego-Technic" kit, 
which interfaces with LOGO or BASIC program- 
ming language and enables students to learn about 
machine functions. -Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Applied Biology/Chemistry Course 
Under Development 

Presenter Cassy Jordan began the "Applied Bi- 
ology/Chemistry* workshop with the phrase, 
"Change is a process, not an event" Jordan, who is 
with the Center for Occupational Research and 
Development (CORD) in Waco, Texas, noted that by 
the year 2000 jobs will need more and more people 
with knowledge of both biology and chemistry. The 
need for educational programs that provide this 
knowledge will be very important for the jobs of the 
future. Technologies with major economic impor- 
tance in the future will be biotechnology — working 
to make "super" plants and animals — and advanced 
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synthetic materials — "super" products. One move- 
ment to supply these demands for prepared workers 
is the movement for applied academics. Applied 
academics includes the proposed course of Applied 
Biology/Chemistry. 

Jordan: The courte will focus on gases, $olids, 
liquids, element*, life processes, and bodily 
health. 

Applied Biology/Chemistry is in conceptualiza- 
tion stages right now. This course would be an 
integration of biology and chemistry. It is intended 
to provide lifelong learning skills and is hoped to 
encourage education past a high school degree by 
interested high school students in the biology and 
chemistry fields. 

The main topics of Applied Biology/Chemistry, 
say r , Jordan, will be blood, sex, and dinosaurs. 
W.thin these general topics, the course will focus on 
gf ses, solids, liquids, elements, life processes, and 
bodily health. 

The equipment needed for this course is part of 
the fundamental teaching processes already used. 
Necessary equipment includes a text, videos, labs, 
and problems and exercises to evaluate the stu- 
dent's knowledge. 

CORD does not plan to design the program for a 
specific grade level. Rather, they want the course to 
be aimed at the competency level of the students. 
The estimate of when the student would probably be 
ready for Applied Biology/Chemistry is ninth or 
tenth grade. CORD is shooting for a one-year 
program, and the projected cost of it will be no more 
than $10,000. Kathy Bylsma, Aft. View High 
School 

Automotive Training Program 
Prepares Technicians in Classrooms 
and on the Job 

The focus of "Growing Your Own Technician" 
was the Automotive Service Educational Program 
(ASEP). This successful program, pioneered by 
General Motors, was presented by several different 
speakers. 

Bob Benedict, manner of the GM Training 
Center in Tigard, Oregon, began by introducing a 
graduate of the ASEP program, Tim Russell. 
Russell described his experience as an ASEP stu- 
dent and how the program affected him. The 
service director of the GM dealership that sponsored 
Russell, Bob Wells, commented op the growing 



demand for technicians and "the need to attract 
fresh blood." With the expanding uses for computer 
technology in cars today, more and more trained 
technicians are needed for their special skills in 
maintaining these computers. 

Students spend alternative semesters in 
classrooms and labs at the campus, and then 
as apprentices with their dealership sponsors. 

ASEP coordinator Gary Nelson and Area Service 
Manger Perry Stevens then stepped up to explain 
the two-year program that trains GM technicians. 
The ASEP program has been incorporated into 
several public institutions including Portland 
Community College in Portland, Shoreline Commu- 
nity College in Seattle, and the College of Southern 
Idaho in Twin Falls. Students spend alternative 
semesters in classrooms and labs at the campus, 
and then as apprentices with their dealership 
sponsors. The dealership that sponsors them will 
finance their education. 

The ASEP program offers many benefi . In two 
years, a degree as a technician is achieved. The 
student receives work experience and hands-on 
training as an apprentice and is guaranteed a job 
with the dealership after finishing the educational 
program. - Kathy Bylsma, ML View High School 

CD Rom Technology to Become 
Commonplace 

Application possibilities of CD Rom technology 
were explored in a session presented by Abby Black, 
education support specialist for Tandy Corporation. 
Black was assisted by Barbara Reed, also from 
Tandy Corporation. 

According to Black, by the year 1995, CD Roms 
will be standard equipment in the workplace. The 
Rom can hold 550 megabytes of readable data. This 
means it could replace 270,000 pages of read-only 
information, 70 hard disks, and 1,500 floppy disks. 
This vast storage could be made available for 
approximately $1,000. 

Black: By the year 1995, CD Rome will be 
standard equipment in the workplace. 

According to Black, "any data that can be 
represented digitally" can be transferred to CD 
Rom. She demonstrated uses of a dictionary, 
encyclopedia, zip code dictionary, almanac, and 
quotation finder all hold in the memory of a CD 
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Rom. All can be found on a Microsoft bookshelf, 
which runs aboui $300. At atlas is also available for 
approximately $1,000. 

Black cited Boeing, Hewlett-Packard, Bill Copp 
Auto Dealership, Tacoma Public Library and the 
Seattle Poison Center as institutions already taking 
advantage of CD Rom technology. - Kim Kindler, 
ML View High School 

BUSINESS/EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIPS 

State Labor Commissioner Outlines 
the Role of Apprenticeship Programs 

Offering better employment training to women, 
minorities, and immigrants is both a "should be" 
and a "has to be," said Oregon Bureau of Labor and 
Industries (BLI) Commissioner, Mary Wendy 
Roberts. Roberts's conference presentation was 
called, "Partnership Trends: Perspectives from a 
State Labor Commissioner." 

While providing better employment opportuni- 
ties to previously disenfranchised groups is an 
important social goal, Roberts pointed out that it 
has become an economic necessity as well. These 
groups are a rapidly growing percentage of the labor 
force, and if they do not enter skilled trades and 
crafts in greater numbers, the United States will be 
facing a serious shortage of skilled workers within 
the next few years. 

Roberts: We need to work to counteract 
negative messages, in order to attract the 
people we need in skilled occupations. 

Roberts noted that people are often discouraged 
from entering crafts and trades for reasons such as 
viewing these occupations as inappropriate for 
women or holding "snobbish" opinions about blue- 
collar employment We need, says Roberts, to work 
to counteract these negative messages in order to 
attract the people we need in skilled occupations. 

Postsecondary training is becoming more and 
more essential for getting a good job, says Roberts. 
Males 18 to 24 years old with only high school 
education earned (adjusting for inflation) 28 percent 
less in 1986 than in 1973, and the decline in income 
was even greater for those not finishing high school. 

Looking at other countries, Roberts remarked 
that the Japanese invest much more heavily in 
education and training of their workforce than the 
United States does. She also noted that SO percent 



of German young people go through apprenticeship 
programs, while only one percent of American youth 
do so. 

Roberts whimsically refers to apprenticeship as 
"Montesscri for adults": that is, like Montessori 
programs, apprenticeship activities enable people to 
learn by doing, to make use of various learning 
modalities, and to experience a very low student- 
teacher ratio. Apprenticeship programs also allow 
people to use the latest technology and experience 
an occupation as it really is, so as to make informed 
decisions about whether they truly wish to pursue it 
over the long term. 

The operations of the apprenticeship programs 
managed by the BLI were briefly described by 
Roberts; nearly 4,000 people currently participate 
in apprenticeships in the state. S T ie then referenced 
the document Apprenticeship 2000, which she and 
other labor and industries leaders recently pre- 
pared. The document outlines a national strategy 
for apprenticeship programs to strengthen the 
United States s position in the global economy. 
-Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

California School business 
Partnership Council Highlighted 

Examples of innovative partnerships involving 
schools and businesses were provided during the 
session, "Enlightened Business-Education Partner- 
ships." The presenter was Steve Trippe, director of 
the youth employment project New Ways Workers 
in San Francisco. Trippe is also a consultant to the 
Industry/Education Council of California (IECC), 
which helps to support and coordinate the activities 
of 32 regional councils throughout the state. The 
IECC performs three mqjor functions in the area of 
school-business partnerships: 1) advocacy-the 
IECC attempts to influence how the money made 
avail ble by business is spent on education; 
2) devciopment-the IECC develops new business 
education partnerships; and 3) dissemination-the 
IECC provides information on business-education 
partnership models for use by regional councils. 

Trippe noted that schools entering into partner- 
ships with businesses often ask only or primarily for 
financial support. IECC membors, however, have 
found that associations between schools and the 
business community are more effective when there 
is greater reciprocity. 

What kinds of activities do "enlightened" part- 
nerships pursue? Trippe gave a variety of ex- 
amples, including: 
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• Programs such as the Youth Employee Motiva- 
tion Program and the Youth Motivation Task 
Force, which motivate young people to stay in 
school and become interested in career options. 
These programs provide speakers in eighth and 
ninth grade classrooms, arrange for students to 
visit workplaces, and provide training and 
training materials. 

• Programs that offer incentives. In some part- 
nership arrangements students are given part- 
time jobs provided they stay in school. IECC 
members assist these partnerships with activi- 
ties such as job development, screening, and 
matching businesses and schools. 

• Programs in which business people become 
involved in the planning, development, and 
evaluation of curriculum units. 

• Programs in which businesses provide human 
resources to schools. In some programs people 
from business and industry go into teaching 
during their last few years before retirement 
without losing retirement benefits. 

Trippe cited a number of specific programs in 
which schools and businesses are working together 
to benefit students. Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Business/Education Partnership 
Projects Detailed 

The session "State Approaches to Business/ 
Education Partnerships" provided the opportunity 
for several presentations on partnership arrange- 
ments in Oregon and elsewhere. Presenters were 
Virginia Thompson, special assistant to the chancel- 
lor, Oregon State System of Higher Education; Ted 
Coonfield, assistant project director of the Oregon 
State Student Retention Initiative; Marilyn 
Johnston, community liaison with the Business/ 
Education Partnership Project in Salem, Oregon; 
and Lynde Paule of the NWREL Evaluation and 
Assessment Program. 

One program which was discussed was New 
York's SABA. SABA is the School and Business 
Alliance. SABA was built to keep students from 
dropping out of school and to increase their job 
potential. 

Presenters shared with participants seven steps 
to building a community/busincss/education part- 
nership program. These include. 1) making a start- 
resource gathering, 2) designing a working struc- 
ture, 3) establishing an identity for the program, 
4) nurturing, 5) selecting a project, 6) evaluating the 



partnership results, 8nd 7) sharing your success 
with others. -- Wendy Maddox, Rex Putnam High 
School 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Articulation Programs Enable 
Secondary Students to Earn College 
Credits 

Janine Moot hart, coordinator of Career and Vo- 
cational Education at Chemeketa Community 
College in Salem, Oregon, and Peter Scott, director 
of Science/Technology at Linn-Benton Community 
College in Albany, Oregon, presented the ideas on 
"Cross-Community College District Articulation." 
They summarized how articulation programs got 
started in Oregon and how they can be expanded to 
work in other areas. 



Moothari: It is important to design the 
program with respect to student needs. 



Articulation is a structure that allows students 
enrolled in special high school classes to earn college 
credits. Moothart explained how she helped work 
out the articulation of an agriculture program in the 
high school to the community college and how they 
worked this out from region to region. She high- 
lighted steps to get articulation started in districts 
that don't already have it. Moothart emphasized 
how important it is to design the program with 
respect to student needs. 

Peter Scott discussed crossing boundaries and 
working closely with other colleges to set up articu- 
lation programs. He outlined the schools involved 
in an agriculture program. Credits are awarded by 
Linn-Benton to students who pass with a C or better 
in a high school articulation program. Scott also 
explained how this agriculture program will give 
students both math and science credits toward high 
school graduation. 

Unless the high school teacher has a master's 
degree, he or she works with the college instructor 
to award grades to the students in these programs. 
- Chad Daubenspeck, ML View High School 

Database Provides Occupational 
Information for Planning 

Nancy Hargis, executive director of the Oregon 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
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presented a session featuring a microcomputer 
version of the OPPS (Occupational Program Plan- 
ning System). 

The system is designed to help institutional and 
program administrators plan educational programs, 
enrollments, and future directions by bringing 
together data about job draining and labor market 
information, particularly in the Northwest. In 
general, the system will yield reports of data regard- 
ing supply, demand, and analysis of different jobs. 
While this is a stand-alone system for Oregon, other 
states have or are creating similar systems. Plans 
to link the Oregon, Washington, and Idaho data- 
bases are close to implementation. 

A particular occupational area can be searched 
in the database by CIP or DOT codes, or by job title. 
Once legated, information can be displayed showing 
current employment, estimated number of new jobs, 
number of replacement openings, estimated unem- 
ployment, and other factors. The state employment 
service provides data to the system which shows the 
number of job applications, job orders, and ratios of 
applications to orders, along with the average wage, 
for each job title. However, specific job openings a*e 
not listed. In addition, a "supply side" report also 
can be displayed which indicates which kinds of 
institutions are doing training in this occupational 
area. 



Hargis: The system is designed to help 
institutional and program administrators 
plan educational programs, enrollments, and 
future directions. 



The real value of the system is in short- and 
long-term planning; the system is not intended for 
career planning for individuals. 

Beyond specific job titles, reports can be gener- 
ated which show 'he percent of unemployment for 
an occupation by industry, and the distribution 
within an industry. 

The system comes on floppy disks designed to 
run on IBM or compatible microcomputers with 
hard disks. The proprietary software program D 
Base III or III+ is currently required and not 
included with the disks. A soon-to-be-released 
version will stand alone and not require a separate 
database program for operation. Currently, there 
are 800 occupations and 175 training programs in 
the database; all occupations listed are cross- 
referenced by the way Lhey are listed in the tele- 
phone book yellow pages. Nonprofit organizations 
can receive the disks free of charge from the state, 
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while for-profit organizations are charged $200. 
Annual updates are planned. John Mahaffy, 
NWREL 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

State and National Economic Pictures 
Highlighted 

Ronald Kutscher, associate commissioner of the 
National Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office 
of Economic Growth and Employment Projections in 
Washington, D.C., began with an overview of the 
national economy in the session, "Projections 2000— 
Jobs in the Future." 

"One strong point of the American economy is 
the ability of our economy to generate employment, 
unlike European countries," said Kutscher. "In 
West Germany, for example, the projection of em- 
ployment change from J 986 to 2000 is zero— not the 
21 million we have." 



Kutscher: The job market is moving further 
away from the high school dropout every day. 



"Of the jobs produced in the next 14 years, 10 
million of those will come from service industries" 
explained Kutscher. "Business services are the 
most rapidly growing sector, and since one percent 
of the national output goes to delivering health care 
to those in their last years, medical services have 
grown and will continue to grow even more rapidly 
as well." 

Kutscher went on to say that the job market is 
moving further away from the high school dropout 
every day, and noted that, up until recently, it has 
not been too hard for a person with less than a high 
school education to make good money. Now, he 
says, the supply of college graduates is making it 
harder for those with less education to get even a 
low-paying job. 

Chuck Caldwell, chief of research and analysis 
of the Alaska Department of Labor; Dave Allen, 
OPPS Employment Division in Oregon; and Cal 
Crow, of the Center for Career and Work-Related 
Education in Washington, then compared the 
statistics in their states to those at the national 
level. 

"Alaska will have a less than 1 percent growth 
rate through the year 2000," commented Caldwell. 
"Our strongest growing industry is expected to be 
mining, in areas such as oil, coal, and hard rock. On 
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the other hand our construction, after growing 71 
percent in a single year at one point, consists now of 
one-half of what it was, and it will continue to 
decline." 

Allen, in contrast, indicated that the Oregon 
economy is booming, with 42,000 new jobs this year. 
However, he also noted that most new jobs are 
relatively low paying. "Education needs to be the 
'great equalizer'," said Allen. "Employers need 
skilled labor, and if they don't get it from the 
traditional sources, they'll get it elsewhere." 

Washington's economy has followed much the 
same route as the national economy, indicated Cal 
Crow, who went on to discuss the importance of 
international trade in the Washington economy. "So 
many goods come through our ports that really 
affect our whole state. About one in five or six 
people depend on our international trade, whether 
or not they work directly in our ports. Trade is the 
driver of our economy." - Brenda Hodgen, 
Milwaukie High School 

Social Security in the Future 

Jaime Manzano was scheduled to give a presen- 
tation expanding on what was covered in the open- 
ing session. However, since that session was not 
held, the following interview was conducted instead. 
Manzano is director of the Office of Strategic Plan- 
ning and advisor to the commissioner for Manpower 
Planning/Resources for the Social Security Admini- 
stration. 



Manzano: 'We are going to be collecting more 
revenues than we will have expenditures in 
Social Security. 99 



Interviewer: Summarize what you just talked about 
in the first session. 

Manzano: I spoke to the strategic planning concepts 
of SSA and touched on some of the implications in 
terms of manpower planning associated with the in- 
troduction of technology of changing demographics 
of the United States. 

/: You said that Social Security was safe; that 
people didn't have anything to worry about. How do 
you substantiate that? 

M: Basically, the way I substantiated it is by 
showing that we are going to be collecting more 
revenues than we will have expenditures in Social 
Security, and so we're going to be building up a 
substantial reserve. This reserve can reach any- 
where from 12 to 16 trillion dollars. That is suffi- 



cient resources to cover the anticipated expendi- 
tures that will come with the "baby boom" coming 
through retirement. 

/: There's been a lot of talk about Health Care. Is 
that going to be linked to Social Security? Is that 
going to be an additional service of Social Security 9 
M: Social Security is £ program separate from the 
Health Care program, but we do do some services 
for these programs. The two major ones are Medi- 
care and Medicaid and the new legislation called 
Catastrophic. The new legislation is being inter- 
preted currently and should be available to the 
public in terms of how it would affect them through 
the Health Care Financing Administration. Medi- 
care is the coverage that most people over 65 obtain. 
We do some administrative work, but that is basi- 
cally a program managed by the HFA, not Social 
Security. 

/; You talked a lot about a new computer network. 
How new is this satellite you're talking about? 
M: That satellite has been operational for at least 
two years. We have been extending that satellite, 
putting more terminals on, for the last year. By the 
end of this year we should have all planned termi- 
nals hooked up so th«y can communicate directly 
with our mainframe anywhere in the United States. 
- Chad Daubenspeck, ML View High School 

Lifelong Learning Seen as Key to 
Maintaining Competitive Edge 

"Jobs don't have futures, people do, and that's 
an important point that I would like to make here 
today," said Bill Levings of the Washington State 
Economic Development Board. The people who are 
in this conference today will be responsible for car- 
rying businesses into the future." Levings's com- 
ments were made within the context of his presenta- 
tion, "Regional Economic Development: What Does 
the Future Hold?" 

The single most important factor to maintain- 
ing economic competition is our human resources," 
Levings explained. "Educational and economic 
development are means to an end, and in the end 
we seek a better standard of life and quality of 
living." 



Levings: "The most important skill one can have 
is the ability to learn how to learn. 99 



Levings stressed that what *ve must do now is 
"bring people to the ability to compete globally by 
the year 2000. Things will happen in Japan, for 
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example, that will affect businesses here in Oregon 
or Washington." 

"We must face competition on two levels: pro- 
duction of high-volume standard products, as well 
as production of high- volume specialty products," 
said Levings on the topic of manufacturing. "Manu- 
facturing is not dying," he added, "it's just changing. 
We have to produce our goals in a more effective 
manner." The effect of these changes is that "the 
decision-making process has to change in order to 
keep up." 

Our employers need more skilled employees, 
according to Levings. "Businesses can't succeed 
unless they have employees who a/e smart, are 
knowledgeable, can think critically about what is 
goir g on around them, can solve problems, can work 
as a team, are willing to take risks, rnd most of all 
are competitive." 

He added, "Individual employees come and go, 
but the knowledge and experience must be pre- 
served or the company will die." 

The most important skill one can have i& the 
ability to learn how to learn," said Levings, by way 
of concluding his p asentation. -- Brenda Hodgen, 
Milwaukie High Sjhool 

THE CHANGING WORKFORCE 

Demographic Changes Alter Workforce 
Composition 

Looking to the year 2000, a study done three 
years ago determined that there is a quantity and 
quality problem with the entry-level workforce. The 
number of young entry-level workers is declining, 
while the number of young disadvantaged people is 
increasing. This trend brings the quality of entry- 
level workers down, in terms of how well prepared 
they are to succeed in employment. 



Hou$e: Since three-fourths of new jobs 
require more than a high $ehool education, we 
$hould start encouraging further $chooling 
after high $chool. 



These and other statistics were presented by 
John House, area vice president of the National 
Alliance of Business in Seattle, Washington, during 
his presentation on the "Entry-Level Workforce." 

House noted that part of the problem is that a 
large percentage of young people are immigrants, 
many of whom don't speak English. Twenty-nine 
percent of the people at the age to enter their first 



jobs are Hispanics or blacks. Together, these groups 
make up almost half of the entry-level workforce. 

During the years 1965-2000 the percentage of 
females in the workforce is also expected to increase 
dramatically. 

Since three-fourths of new jobs require more 
than a high school education, we should start 
encouraging further schooling after high school, 
according to House. 

House described some efforts underway to 
increase the employment skills of entry-level 
workforce. - Wendy Maddox, Rex Putnam High 
School 

Oregon Businesses Support 
Employees Through Innovative 
Practices 

How are workplaces changing to accommodate 
changes in the workforce? This question was ad- 
dressed by Camille Preus-Braly, executive assistant 
with the Oregon Consortium, a 27-county JTPA 
program headquartered in Albany; and Alice 
Berntson of the Salem, Oregon, food processing 
company, Agripac, who is chairperson of the Mid 
Willamette Valley Private Industry Council. Their 
session was titled, "Changing the Workplace for the 
Changing Workforce." 

Preus-Braly shared results of a survey con- 
ducted with businesses from the 27 counties in- 
volved in the Consortium. Among the innovative 
practices identified across the businesses surveyed 
were: 

• Construction of a day care center adjacent to the 
business site 

• Development of a voucher system for use by 
employees for their day care needs 

• Four-day work weeks and the option of early or 
late starting times 

• Wellness programs involving cholesterol and 
blood pressure screening, on-rite massages, 
access to gyms and other recreational facilities 

• An array of assistance programs for people with 
alcohol/drug problems 



BerntsonlPreus-Braly: If old attitude* persist, 
people will not take advantage rfnew policies 
for fear of jeapordixing their career paths. 

In discussing these practices, Preus-Braly and 
Berntson noted that there are factors which facili- 
tate the development and use of innovative prac- 
tices and others which function as hindrances. It is 
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helpful, for example, that employers sometimes 
receive tax credits for providing child care for 
employees. Oregon's laws regarding parental leave 
and substance abuse also open the door for compa- 
nies to frame supportive policies in these areas. 

On the other hand, the rigid scheduling agree- 
ments bargained for and wor by some unions makes 
it difficult for parents to solve the day care problem. 
Berntson and Preus-Braly see a need for collabora- 
tion between unions and management to bring 
about more flexible scheduling. They also noted 
that companies need to be truly supportive of people 
who wish to take advantage of innovative arrange- 
ments; if old attitudes persist, people will not take 
advantage of new policies for fear of jeopardizing 
their career paths. 

During the discussion period, participantr noted 
that implementation of similar innovative arrange- 
ments in the schools might be helpful in reducing 
the number of students who drop out. - Kathleen 
Cotton, NWREL 

Career Redirections Program Helps 
Adults Make Choices, Changes 

"Not in his goals, but in his transitions, is man 
great" This quotation from Emerson was used to 
open the session titled, "Career Redirections: Yes, 
There's a Way!" The presenter was NWREL staff 
member John Mahaffy. 



Mahaffy: CRA participants learn about the 
five career change stages of readiness, 
awareness, exploration, reality testing, and 
confirmation. 



Career Redirection for Adults (CRA) is a sories 
of workshops that show out-of-school adults how to 
identify and explore career options. CRA partici- 
pants benefit from the support and strength avail- 
able from a small group of peers. CRA also teaches 
ways to overcome the gap between a career goal and 
the world of work. 

The workshops are made up of eight content 
units. Participants learn about the five career 
change stages that adults travel through on their 
way to a new career. These ire: readiness, aware- 
ness, exploration, reality testing, and confirmation. 

CRA was developed by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL). The existing 
CRA program evolved partly from another program, 
NWREL's Experienced-Based Career Education 
(EBCE). Using EBCE and other materials and 



activities, NWREL created the workshop series for 
adults seeking to make changes. CRa participants 
benefit by acquiring needed infoi mation to plan 
their career changes, learning to focus on skills and 
interests, gaining the confidence needed to imple- 
ment their career plans, and practice testing the 
reality of their career plan&. -Kristin Everett, Mt 
View High School 

Speaker Helps People Prepare ior Life 
in 'The New World" 

"At one time, America was 'the New World.' 
Now the world is the New World." This quotation 
from Time magazine set the mood for the confer- 
ence presentation. "Dvorak and Productivity: The 
New World Symphony." The presenter was Doug 
Stewart from Tech Touch Systems in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and author of The Power of People Skills. 

Stewart characterized today s New World as 
being in the process of developing a political self- 
identity and experiencing cultural and political 
conflict. He also spoke of the division of the world s 
population into "haves" and "have-nots" and of the 
future shock we all experience as the rate of change 
accelerates. 

The New World has its dangers and problems. 
Stewart spoke of such modern phenomena as stress- 
related illnesses and urban violence, particularly 
that perpetrated by gangs. He cited the outcome of 
an entry-level exam recently administered to 24,000 
New York Telephone applicants: 85 percent failed, 
indicating the sorry state of many people's literacy 
and computational skills. 



Stewart: The world has changed, and we now 
function on a global scale. 



While many people would like to "go home" to ^ 
simpler, safer time, Stewart pointed out that this is 
not a real option. The world has changed and we 
now function on a global scale. We need to have 
'learning to learn" skills, so as to be able to be 
retrained as needed, and we also need to learn to 
make appropriate choices from among the bewilder- 
ing array of possibilities offered us. We also need to 
develop skill at relating to others in work environ- 
ments and in our personal lives in order to function 
more effectively and cushion the "future shock" of 
living in today's complex and fast-moving world. 

The much-referenced shift in the U.S. from a 
manufacturing-based economy to a service-based 
one was cited by Stewart, who spoke of the need for 
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the U.S. to improve its approach to customer service 
in order to strengthen its position in the global 
economy. 

Stewart noted the danger to our physical and 
emotional health posed by stress, substance abuse, 
poor diet, and lack of exercise. He also spoke of the 
need to strengthen family life and bring about 
improvements ir availability and quality of child 
care. 

Stewart described the activity's of Tech Touch 
Systems in gene al terms; then gave a more detailed 
account of one of its creations, "The Racing Game." 
The Racing Game is a Not-for- Profit Fund project of 
Ter'i Touch Systems, which is designed to improve 
U\fs basic skills of young men by capitalizing on their 
interest in Indy car racing. Computerc and videos 
are used to assess skills and provide learning 
activities within, a realistic racing context. 

- Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

Program Helps Entry-Level Workers 
Build Job Skills 

Chris Olson, research and training consultant 
with Educational Data Systems in Dearborn, 
Michigan, offered a presentation titled, "Vincent 
Van Dough: Overcoming Illiteracy for Entry-Level 
Workers in the Service Industry." 

Basically, Vincent Van Dough is a program that 
companies use for their workers to improve their oc- 
cupational and reading capabilities. 

The most popular program is Interactive Vide- 
odisc Development (IVD). IVD consists of five 
modules beginning with an analysis of basic skills 
and ending with a pilot field test that will be evalu- 
ated. 

Olson ended the session by quoting Ann 
McLaughlin, U.S. Secretary of Labor; The day 
must never come when skilled workers have to be 
imported. We must never have a worker deficit 
because we failed as a nation to provide opportuni- 
ties for excellence fci education and t* ining." 

- Wendy Maddox, Rex Putnam High School 

Speakers Examine Issues of Drugs in 
School and Work Environments 

Conference participants listened to presenta- 
tions on the t^nomic and social costs of d* J 
alcohol use in the workplace, issues related to drug 
testing, and school drug/alcohol policies during the 
session "Drugs in the Workplace." 



Judy Johnson, director of the \ astern Center 
for Drug-Free Schools and Communities headquar- 
tered at NWREL, opened the session by sharing 
statistics on drug use/abuse in the schools. Large 
numbers of students use alcohol, marijuana, hallu- 
cinogens, cocaine, and other drugs, and this usage is 
not confined to any particular geographical area or 
social class. Johnson also noted that drug and 
alcohol abuse by teache! a is a gro wing problem in 
Americas schools. 

Reavie: An estimated 10 to 23 percent of the 
nation's worker* abuse drugs on the job. 

Jim Reavis, an employee assistance program 
counselor for private industry began his presenta- 
tion with a reierence to an article in that day's 
Oregonian announcing the beginning of widespread 
drug testing of the nation's transportation workers. 
Such widespread testing is a sign of the times, said 
Reavis, who went on to point out that an estimated 
10 to 23 percent of the nation's workers abuse drugs 
on the job. An estimated $60 billion is lost each 
year due to drug and alcohol use. Reavis described 
the typical on the-job drug user as one who is 
frequently late to work, requests more time off than 
most employees, is sick more often, has more long 
absences, files more worker's compensation claims, 
and has more accidents on the job. 

When people are asked to submit to drug testing 
in work environments, it is usually either as part of 
pre-employment screening or when there is prob- 
able cause to suspect drug or alcohol use (e.g., 
following an accident or when a worker's behavior is 
noticeably abnormal). Random drug testing and 
universal drug testing are ltss common, but are 
being conducted more and more. Reavis told 
listeners that approximately 50 percent of lar^e 
corporations in the Portland area are currently 
using drug testing. 

Reavis shared with participants information 
related to the development of workplace policies 
regarding drug/alcohol use and such matters as 
supervisor training. 

Carol Stone of the Regional Drug Initiative told 
listeners that the RDI project began two years ago 
in response to a concern on the part of local policy 
makers about drug/alcohol abuse in Multnomah and 
adjacent counties. A Drugs in the Workplace 
committee identified areas of need for assistance 
experienced by employers-especially small employ- 
ers-in the area. The provision of such assistance 
has become the major role of the RDI, which has 
developed a series of 10 workshops to help employ- 
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ers identify performance problems and establish 
policies. 

Stone shared some harrowing statistics about 
the incidence of drug and alcohol abuse in the 
workplace, and described both effective and ineffec- 
tive ways that employers seek to deal with the 
problems created by this abuse. She then showed a 
videotape prepared by KOIN-TV in which various 
diugs-in -the- workplace issues were dramatized. 
Conference participants engaged with Stone in a 
discussion of these scenarios. 

Judy Johnson concluded the session by itemiz- 
ing actions that schools can take to address drug/ 
alcohol problems. Th"se included establishing clear 
policies and enforcing . n m, engaging parents and 
community members in arug-prevention activities, 
and providing training so that teachers and admin- 
istrators will be knowledgeable about the signs and 
symptoms of drug/alcohol abuse. - Kathleen Cotton, 
NWREL 

OTHER SESSIONS 

Additional Conference Sessions 
Presented 

In addition to those conference sessions de- 
scribe in ti.c foregoing articles, 19 other sessions 
wen also held. Unfortunately, student journalists 
and si?'? members were not available in sufficient 
numbers to attend and document all of these ses- 
sions. However, it is important to acknowledge that 
these sessions were conducted, were well attended, 
and helped to round out this year's conference 
offerings. 

Additional conference sessions included: 

• "Air/Space Lines: A Close Encounter." Ca- 
reers in the aerospace and airlines indus- 
tries were highlighted. 

• "Office of the Future." State-of-the-art local 
area network technologies for business and 
teaching environments were described and 
demonstrated. 

• "Update on Exploring Technology Education 
Video Project." Another "applied academics" 
program, Exploring Technology, was de- 
scribed by those currently working on its 
development 

• "Robotics: From the Work Place to the 
Middle School." Instructional techniques for 
introducing middle school students to the 
world of robotics were highlighted. 



"Learning and Adrenalin: The Racing 
Game." A game designed to assess partici- 
pants' reading, writing, and math skills was 
described. (See also the article titled, 
"Speaker Helps People Prepare for Life in 
•the New World'.") 

The Oregon Children's Agenda." An 
overview was provided of this state-initiated 
project, which is intended to improve the 
quality of education and of life in general for 
Oregon's children and youth. 
"Motivating At- Risk Youth: Schools Cannot 
Do It Alone." Projects that serve the at-risk 
student population were highlighted. 
"In-Plant Vocational Training in Japan." 
Japanese approaches to manufacturing and 
worker t 'ning were summarized. 
"Peer Exchange" sessions for counselors, 
vocational educators, and JTP A/human 
resource agency staff. Opportunities for 
networking among people with like occupa- 
tions was provided. 

"Why Aren't More Women in Technical 
Education?" Reasons for the dearth of 
women in technical education were dis- 
cussed, along with promising approaches to 
increasing their participation. 
"Student Success Strategies for Community 
Colleges." Student retention strategies for 
community colleges in the Northwest region 
were discussed. 

The Workforce of U.S. Manufacturing in 
the PosVlndustrial Era." The modern 
manufacturing workforce and workplace are 
described, along with ideas for improving 
technology education in the schools. 
"ANEW: ANontraditionalModelfo.'Non 
traditional Women." A training prograni for 
women interested in nontraditional employ- 
ment was outlined. 

"Alternative Futures for Work." Scenarios 
of three possible futures — involving techno- 
logical success, economic depression, or 
social transformation — were presented. 
"Contract Workers: Another Option for the 
Changing Workforce." Companies' reaso is 
for hiring part-time and temporary workers, 
and their methods of recruiting and training 
them, were detailed. 
"Entry-Level Workforce: Issues and Im- 
plementation." Researchers presented 
findings of a study of empl jyers' methods for 
recruiting/training entry-level workers and 
their attitudes toward these workers. 
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• "Cooperative Education in the Northwest." 
Community college staff members described 
cooperative education programs for general 
and special populations. 
Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Roundtable Sessions Stimulate Lively 
Exchanges 

Monday afternoon touched off a series of 
roundtable discussions. During this time, represen- 
tatives from different organizations conducted dis- 
cussions around assigned tables, and interested 
conference participants could visit the table(s) of 
their choice. The following are some highlights from 
the roundtable discussion: 

Glenn Grandy discussed a program at Everett 
High School in Everett, Washington, which allows 
students to keep a greenhouse and to design and 
Curry outbe&utification projects in the city of 
Everett. The tab is picked up partly by the city and 
partly by the school district. The students receive 
minimum wage for their labor and also science 
credit from their high school. 

During Doug Stewart's roundtable discussion on 
Contextual Learning, few participants were willing 
to travel to other groups and by the end of the 
second round, many extra chairs had been drawn to 
his table. 



Wrathall: 'Tor every dollar invented by tfie 
government [in Job Corps programs], society 
receives in return $1.40." 



Focusing on the recent shift of emphasis in 
schools from individual to team learning, Stewart 
explored many ways in which schools are changing 
to meet the demands of today's workforce. Giving a 
student opportunity to participate in a group effort 
and le am to integrate his/her skills was reviewed as 
a way to meet the true objective of public education. 

Leila Wrathall, Job Corps program coordinator, 
gave overall information about, "What is Job 
Corps?" 

"Job Corps is a federally funded program which 
provides room and board for people, ages 16-21, who 
are engaged in vocational and educational training 
programs," she explained. < The program is geared 
for those who come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds, are in need of vocational training, are high 



school dropouts, or are high school graduates. The 
members earn a salary per week or month, depend- 
ing on their situation, and oftentimes their medical 
and dental bills are paid for." 

Although the Reagan Administration once tried 
to remove the Job Corps programs, Wrathall says 
they really add to the nation's economy. "For every 
dollar invested by the government, society receives 
in return $1.40, because these people can be em- 
ployed and can buy things and, therefore, will pay 
taxes." 



Austin: "We [at UPS] don't wvant individuals 
dropping out of college for driving" 



Officials for UPS were on hand to discuss the 
future of transportation for UPS. This company 
operates the most extensive small package delivery 
system in the United States today. Therefore UPS 
is continually looking for stable methods of further- 
ing its technological methods. 

Chuck Austin, vice president for personnel at 
UPS, answered many questions and informed 
listeners that UPS is not interested in those who 
lack education. "Of the 90,000 students who begin 
driving, two out of every three graduate from 
college, and there is always the chance at UPS for 
them to move up," concluded Austin. "We don't 
want individuals dropping out of college for driv- 
ing." 

Participants in the "Career Redirections for 
Adults" roundtable discussion learned about a series 
of workshops designed especially for adults with 
work or career experience who want to assess a 
current career or life situation. People at this table 
also discussed other classes that gave them similar 
experiences and the success that they had with 
these types of classes. They agreed that CRA 
requires a commitment, but the benefits are worth 
it. 

- Kathy Bylsma, Kristin Everett, and Kim Kindler, 
ML View High School; and Brenda Hodgen, Mil- 
waukie High School 

Videos Cover Wide Rar»<?e of Topics 

The "Hot Buttered Video" center allowed confer- 
ence participants to preview new videos they might 
be able to use. The video room was available during 
small group sessions. Viewers dropped in at their 
convenience to watch the videos and eryoy popcorn. 

Approximately 20 videos were offered, ranging 
in length from six to 45 minutes. Topics covered in 
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the videos included Applied Mathematics modules, 
technical occupations, issues relating tc sexuality, 
drugs, and others. 

"Dropout Prevention Works" was the title of one 
of the videos. This video stated that some inner-city 
schools have a dropout rate of 50 percent or more. 
Incentives for students to stay in school, such as 
parental involvement, a lower student-teacher ratio, 
and a clearer relationship between the material 
taught in school and ts usefulness to the student in 
a work situation, were discussed. Specific examples 
of programs designed to decrease the dropout rate 
were also included, such as one in San Antonio, 
where the dropout rate was cut in half. 

Topics covered in the videos included Applied 
Mathematics modules, technical occupations, 
issues relating to sexuality, o>!'5« and others. 

"About Applied Communications" was an 
overview of new curriculum still being developed by 
the Agency for Instructional Technology. This video 
stressed the importance of workers' ability to read, 
listen to, and follow direct'.. write letters and 
memos; communicate with coworkers; and give and 
interpret directions. 

Two of the more creative videos were "Dropping 
In: A Film About Dropping Out" and "Teenage 
Pregnancy: It's Okay to Say *No Way! " In "Drop- 
ping In," a boy whose friend has convinced him to 
drop out of school is employed successfully to 
illustrate why students drop out. "It's Okay to Say 
'No Way! m was a rap by the Rhythm Rappers about 
a pregnant girl whose boyfriend refuses to take 
responsibility for the unborr *hild. 

"Futures at Risk" was about youth who fail to 
make the transition from adolescence to productive 
admthood. In the video, 125,000 white, 750,000 
black, am' 375,000 Hispanic youth were identified 
us being 'at risk" — in danger of dropping out of 
school. The growing number of at-risk youth will 
directly affect businesses, which, as the labor pool 
becomes smaller, will hav- to hire these youth to fill 
certain jobs. 

Other video titles included: The Fourth R: 
Workforce Readiness," "About Applied Mathemat- 
ics," "About Principles of Technology," "Teenage 
Parents: Making It Work," "Breaking Out: Career 
Choices for Teenage Parents," "American Enter- 
prise," "Growing Through Giving," "Attitudes— Goal 
Setting for Achievement," "Let's Do Something 
Different," "No Time Soon," "Sex,T)ecision&— Re- 
member Tomorrow," "Sex, Drugs, and AIDS," and 



"Skilled Trades and Engineering: Explore the 
Possibilities." -- Kimberly White, Sherwood High 
School 

Vendors Display Many Titles 

Some 50 titles were displayed by The Catbird 
Seat Bookstore, a Portland area retailer. Tables set 
up in the foyer of the Red Lion provided conference 
attendees a chance to browse before, after, or 
between cessions. 

Books varied from business to education to self- 
improveinent. Even a few children's books were 
displayed. According to The Catbird Seat Bock&Lore 
employee, manning the booth on both days proved 
to be enjoyable. 

A list of possible titles of interest to those par- 
ticipating in the conference was made available. 
- Kim Kindle r, Aft. View High School 

Videotapes, Audiotapes of Sessions 
Still Available 

In the spirit of conducting an experiment, 
NWREL arranged for several sessions to be 
videotaped at the WNF5 conference. These 
videotapes may be purchased for $24.95 (including 
shipping). Those purchasing five tapes will receive 
a sixth tape free, and those purchasing all nine of 
the tapes will receive free second copies of any two 
of them. The presenters anJ session titles available 
on videotape include: 

GSl Jaime Manzano Building a Quality 

Workforce 

GS2 Moya Lear Meeting Challenges 

GS4 Sue Berryman Education and the 

Economy: What 

Should We Teach? 

When? How? To 

Whom? 

GS5 Bill Daggett Vocational Education: 

Where Are We 
Headed? 

A. 4 Ronald Kutscher Projections 2000-Jobs 

in the Future 

G.l Dennis Swyt Workforce o. c IJ.S. 

Manufacturing in 
the Post-Indasirial 
Era 

J. 12 Lowell Catlett Green Cows, Quaggas 

and Mummies 

J.2 Sam Stern In-Plant Vocational 

Training in Japan 
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GS7 Barry Spiker/Mary 
Wendy Roberts 



Where Do We Go From 
Here? 



Order videotapes from Office of Marketing and 
Communications, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 101 S.W. Main Street, Suite TOO, 
Portland, Oregon 97204, (503) 275-9515. 

In addition, interested persons may order 
audiotapes of most conference sessions for $6.00 
apiece (two-tape sessions-$12.00). Titles of sessions 
available on audiotape, include: 
GSl Building a Quality Workforce/Security in 

the Future 
GS2 Meeting Challenges 
GS3 Air/Space Lines: A Close Encounter 
GS4 Education and the Economy: What Should 

We Teach? When? How? To Whom? 
GS5 Vocational Education: Where Are We 
Headed? 

GS6 Green Cows, Quaggas and Mummies 

GS7 Wrap-Up Session 

A4.a* Projections 2000-Jobs in the Future 

A5.a* The Economics of Youth Employment 

B2 Minority Student Successes 

B3 Pennsylvania's Answer/Continuing Ed Voc 

Training - Special Needs 
B5 Partnerships/Trends-Pei spectives From a 

State Labor Commissioner 
B6 Vocational Education: Integrative Approach 

for Eugene 

B7 Synthetic Membranes and the Workplace of 
the Future 

Cl Cross-Community College District Articula- 
tion 

C2 Applied Biology/Chemistry 
C3 Pennsylvania's Answer-Special Ed Setting 
C4 Changing the Workplace for the Changing 
Workforce 

C5 Teen Parents: Ingredients for Successful 

Decisionmaking 
El. a* Motivating At-Risk Youth/Schools Cannot 

Do It Alone 

Fl ERIC-What the Clearinghouse Can Do For 
You 

F2 Career Redirections: Yes, There's a Way! 

F3 Update on Exploring Technology Education 
Video Project 

F6 Growing Your Own Technician 

F7 Cooperative Education in the NW 

F8 Vincent Van Dough/Overcoming Illiteracy 
for Entry-Level Workers-Service Industry 

Gl .a* Workforce of U.S. Manufacturing in Post- 
Industrial Era 

G3.a* Drugs in the Workplace 



G6.a* State Approc :hes to Business-Education 
Partnerships 

HI National Career Development Guidelines 

H4 Robotics: From the Work Place to the 
Middle School 

H5 The Oregon Children's Agenda 

H6 ANEW: A Nontraditional Model ft r Non tra- 
ditional Women 

H7 Alternative Futures for Work 

1.1 Regional Economic Development/What Does 
the Future Hold? 

1.2 CD-ROM Technology 

1.3 Student Service Centers: A Middle School 
Dropout Prevention Success 

!.5 New York State's Vocational Trends 

1.8 Contract Workers: Another Option for the 

Changing Workforce 
J2 In-Plant Vocational Training in Japan 
J3 Entry-Level workforce: Issues and Implem- 
entation 

J5 Middle School Dropout Prevention 
J8 JTPA/Human Resource Agencies-Peer 
Exchange 

J12 More Green Cows and Mummies 
Jl 3 Student Success Strategies-Community 
Colleges 

Jl4 Why Aren't More Women in Technical Edu- 
cation? 
*a = two-tape session 

Order audiotapes from Audio Productions, P.O. Box 
22-281, Seattle, Washington 98122, (206) 329-1674. 



EVALUATION 

High Ratings Given Conference by 
Evaluation Respondents 

An evaluation form was distributed to partici- 
pants by conference cosponsors. Highlights of 
responses are presented below. 

The highest-rated keynote speakers were 
Bill Daggett, director of the Division of Occupational 
Education Programs of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department; Lowell Catlett of the Agricultural 
Economics Department of New Mexico State Uni- 
versity; and Moya Lear, chief executive officer of the 
Lear Corporation. The breakout session receiving 
the highest ratings was the robotics presentation 
offered by Jim Todd, outreach specialist with the 
Oregon Museum of Science and Industry in Port- 
land. 
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The highest-rated keynote speakers were 
Bill Daggett.. Jjowell Catleit...and Moya Lear. 



Evaluation form respondents were asked to rate 
different aspects of the conference as "excellent," 
"good," fair," or "poor." Preconference information 
was rated as excellent or good by 93 percent of 
respondents. Hotel facilities and meals were given 
excellent or good ratings by 94 percent. Ninety-one 
percent rated the relevance of the sessions to their 
needs and interests as excellent or good. Vendor 
exhibits were rated as good or excellent by 61 
percent of respondents. Eighty-one percent of 
respondents gave excellent or good ratings to 
opportunities to meet people with interests similar to 
their own. Finally, understanding of future trends 
was given ratings of good or excellent by 98 percent 
of respondents. 

Suggestions for improving the conference 
covered a wide range. The suggestion which ap- 
peared most frequently was that conference plan- 
ners should find ways to engage greater participa- 
tion from administrators, academic program teach- 
ers, and particularly business and industry repre- 
sentatives. Asked to suggest speakers for future 
conferences, several respondents recommended 
bringing back Bill Daggett and Lowell Catlett. 
Nominations for session ideas included "futurists," 
more examples of technology, and more information 
about and examples of business-education partner- 
ships. 



"This is my third conference, and each one is 
better than the last!" 



It has become a tradition of the Work Now and 
in the Future conference series to ask evaluation 
respondents for comments which we might use in 
the proceedings document and for publicizing the 
next year's conference. Memorable quotations from 
this year's contributors include: 

• This conference is OUTSTANDING: I am 
very appreciative of the efficient preconfer- 
ence information and the excellent array of 
presentations you put together. Thank you! 

• Stimulating and thought provoking; this 
conference picked me up out of the everyday 
problems and encouraged me to look ahead. 

• I am filled with a sense of urgency. 

• This is my third conference, and each one is 
better than the last! 

• I am given opportunities to attend confer- 
ences in different areas. I would skip those 



conferences and use the funds to attend this 
conference, because the content is more 
concrete with a clear vision for the future. 
• The two staff members I urought with me 
were amazed at the calibre, the number, and 
the variety of the presentations available. 
- Kathleen Cotton, NWREL 
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tan area high schools, who attended and docu- 
mented conference sessions for inclusion in this 
report. Participating students (whose bylines 
accompany the articles in this report) include: 
Brenda Hodgen of Milwaukie High School in 
Milwaukie, Oregon; Wendy Maddox of Rex 
Putnam High School in Milwaukie, Oregon; 
Kimberly White of Sherwood High School in 
Sherwood, Oregon; and Ed Bisquera, Kathy 
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arranged by the Washington county Business/ 
Education Compact 

• The Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC) of 
Washington County and the Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens (ARC) of Multnomah County, 
who helped support the conference attendance 
of the presenters from the Community College 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 

• The Portland Area Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion Consortium (PAVTEC), who supported the 
Tuesday morning conference presentation of 
Shari Lyn Rusch 

• NWREL staff members and consultants who 
helped to plan, organize, and coordinate the con 
ference: conference coordinator, Tom Barrett, 
and secretaries Adelle Lund, Peggy Vanderbilt, 
and Margaret Hocking 

• The 25 cooperating agencies whose representa- 
tives served as session facilitators, helped to ar- 
range for speakers, and assisted with publiciz- 
ing the conference. Cooperative agencies 
include: 

Apprenticeship and Training Division, Oregon 

Bureau of Labor 
Business/Youth Exchange (Portia id Chamber of 

Commerce) 

Center for Career and Work-Related Education 
Columbia Pacific Council, Boy Scouts of America 
Hawaii Commission on Employment and Human 
Resources 

Idaho St*te Council on Vocational Education 
Idaho State Division of Vocational Education 
Oregon Alliance for Program Improvement (OSU^ 
Oregon Career Information System 
Oregon Council of Career and Vocational 
Administrators 

Oregon Counseling Association 
Oregon Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education 

Oregon Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

Oregon State Advisory Council for Career and 
Vocational Education 

Portland Area Vocational Technical Educational 

Consortium 
Portland Public Schools 
U.S. Department of Education, Region X 
Washington Federation of Private Vocational 

Schools 

Washington State Board for Community College 
Education 

Washington State Board for Vocational Education 
Washington State Council on Vocational Education 



Washington State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Washington Vocational Association 
WOIS/Career Information System 
Work Experience Coordinators of Oregon 
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CONFERENCE AT A GLANCE 
Monday Horninc. November 14. 1QHR 



8:00- Registration, Coffee and Rolls— Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 
9:00 



9:00- 
9:50 



ted Lion Kest Ballroom 



Opening Session: Ed Singler & Ben Brown: "Building A Quality Workforce" followed by Jaime Manzano: "Security in the Future" 



9:50- BREAK — Visit vendors in the Ked Lion Ballroom Foyer 
10-00 Coffee in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 



10:00- 
12:15 



Overton 



Office of 
the Future 



Fl anders 




Pendleton 
A. 3 



Hot Buttered 
Video 



Mul tnomah 
M 



Projecti ons 
2000 



White Stag 




Clark 
A16 



Economics of 
Youth Employment 



Ballroom Foyer 
A. 7 



Vendor 
Di splays 



< 



5! 



10:00- 
11:00 



Red Lion West 
BJ 



Security in 
the Future 



Lovejoy 



Ent ry 
Level 
Wnrkf orce 



Burnside 



Minori ty 

Student 

Success 



Gl 1 san 
&^ 



0MSI 
Robot t cs 



Clackamas 



Pennsylvania 
Special 
Needs 



Weyerhaei**er 




Crown Z 





Partnership 
Trends 



Pettygrove 

M 



Voc Ed 
Approach 
For Eugene 



Washington 

M 



Synthetic 
Membranes 



OR 



11:00- BREAK — Visit vendors in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 

11:15 Coffee in Red Lion Ballroom Foyer, outside Multnomah Room, Mt, Bachelor Wing, Mt. St. Helens Wing 
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11:15- 
12:1b 



Pettygrove 

LJ 



Communi ty 
Col lege 
Articulation 



Lovejoy 

LA. 



Entry 
Level 
Workforce 



Washington 

L2 



Appl ied 
Biology/ 
Chenu stry 




Clackamas 

LJ 



Pennsylvania 
Special 
Needs 



U 



Burnside 

LA 



Chanqi ne) 

the 
Workplace 



Weyerhaeuser 
C.5 



T en 
Parents 



Crown I 
Lx£ 



Vincent 
Van Dough 



Jantzen 
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CONFERENCE AT A GLANCE 
Monday Afternoon. November 14, IQflfl 



12:15- 
1:30 



Red Lion East Ballroom 



Lunch: Moya Lear; "Meeting Challenges" 



1:30- 
2:20 



Red Lion West Ballroom 



Dr. Sue Berryman 
"Education & the Economy" 



■Washington 



OR 



UAL Captain David Stoddard 
"Air/Space Lines: A Close Encounter" 



OR 



lultnomah 



Chuck Austin 

"United Parcel Service" 



2:20- BREAK — Visit vendors in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 
2:45 Coffee in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 



2:45- 
3:35 



Red Lion Fast Ballroom 



Round Table Discussions: Two 20 minute sessions; 26 plus topics 



OR 



2:45- 
5:00 



3:45- 
5:00 



5:00^ 
6:00 



6:00 



Clark 
£J 



Motivating 
At-Risk 
Youth 



Washington 
F.I 




Growi ng 
Your Own 
Techni cian 



Overton 
*2 



Office of 
the Future 



Lovejoy 
LlZ 



Career 
Redi rections 



Pettygrove 



Cooperative 
Education in 
the Northwest 



Mul tnomah 
*2 



Projections 
^000 



Weyerhaeuser 



Expl oring 
Tech Ed 
Video Project 



Crown Z 
JLS 



Vincent 
Van Dojgh 



Gl i san 
A 



School 
To Work 
Transi tions 



Jantzen 
LA 



Syntheti c 
Membranes 



Burnside 

M 



Busi ness/ 
Education 
Partnershi ps 



Bal 1 room Foyer 
0*1 



Vendor 
Oi splays 



Clackamas 
£^ 



Dvorak and 
Productivity 



White Stag 
f .10 




NO HOST SOCIAL Visit vendors, no-host cocktails in Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 

Informal discussions with presenters, complimentary appetizers 

ted Lion Fast Ballroom 



0CCVA Banquet; Shan Lyn Rusch followed by "Bob, the Weather Cat' 



Pendl eton 



Hot Buttered 
Video 



OR 
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6:00 
9:00 



CONFERENCE AT A GLANCE 
Tuesday doming, ^vember 15 1937 



- Registration, Coffee and Rolls— Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 



9:00- 
9:50 

9:50- 
10:00 



10: 15- 
12:00 



t 



fid Lion West Ballroom 



Opening Session: Bill Daggett: "Vocational Education: Where Are We Headed?" 



BREAK — Visit vendors in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 
Coffee in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 



Red Lion West 
ILL 



Workforce 
ot U.S. 
Manufacturing 



61 isan 
ILi- 



State Approaches 
to Business/Ed 
Partnerships 



WhUe Stag 

\2_ 




Bal 1 room Foyer 

" 7 



Vendor 
Displays 



Lovejoy 



Drugs in the 
Workplace 



Pendleton 
M 



Hot Buttered 
Video 



Clackamas 
G.5 



Special Needs 
Client's 
Perspective 



10:15- 
11:00 



Pettygrove 

tU 



National 
Career 
Development 



Clark 
\L2 



The Racing 
Game 



Overton 
JU 



CD Rom 
Technology 



Mul tnomah 



Middle 
School 
Roboti cs 



Washington 
tL5 



Oregon 
Chi ldren's 
Agenda 



Burnside 



ANEW: 
Model for 
Women 



Flanders 
iLl 



Alternative 
Futures 



Qfi 



11:00- 
11:15 



BREAK — Visit vendors in the Red Lion Ballroom Foyer 

Coffee in the Mt. Bachelor Wing, Mt. St. Helens Wing, outside Multnomah Room 



11:15- 
12:00 
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Burnside 

U 



Regional 
Economi c 
Development 



Jantzen 



Contract 
Workers 



Overton 
1.2 



CD Rom 
Technology 



Flanders 



Student 
Servi ce 
Centers 



Mul tnomah 

LA 



Middle 
School 
Roboti cs 



Washi ngton 

LA 



NY State 
Vocational 
Trends 



Pettygrove 
LA 



MICRO 
01S 



Clark 
LA 



Vocational 
Traini ng 
in Japan 



3? 



9 
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C0NPP9ENCE AT A GLANCE 
Tuesday Afternoon. N ovember 15. lQflfl 



12:15- 
1:30 



Red Lion East Ballroom 



Lunch: Lowell Catlett: "Green Cows, Quaggas, and Mummies" 



1:30- 
2:20 



Clark 
JJ 



The Racing 
Game 



Mul tnomah 
lu2 



Vocati onal 
Training 
in Japan 



Wash ington 
1*2 . 



Entry 
Level 
Workforce 



Pendleton 
IA 



Hot Buttered 
Video 



Gl i san 
Jx5 



Middle School 
Dropout 
Prevt ntion 



Flanders 



Counselors 
Peer 
Exchange 



Lovejoy 
1A 



Voc Ed 
Peer 
Exchange 



Jantzen 



JTPA 
Peer 
Exchange 



Red Lion foyer 
ix2 



Vendor 
Displays 



Clackamas 



Appl ied 
Academi cs 



Burnside 




Red Lion West 




More 
"Green Cows" 



Pettygrove 
J. 13 



Communi ty 
College 
Strategies 



Overton 
J. 14 



Women and 
Techni cal 
Education 



(N 
CO 



2:30- 
3:30 



Red Lion West Ballroom 



final Session: Barry Spiker and Mary Wendy Roberts: "Where Do We Go from Here?" 



3:30 CONfERENCE ADJOURNS 
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NOW AND IN THE FUTURE rsr 



APPENDIX B 

WORK NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 5 
Distribution of Attendees by Sectors 





OR 


WA 


Pacific 


AK 


ID 


MT 


Out of 


Percent 
of Total 


Totals 


Teachers, Counselors 


141 


167 


3 




2 


5 




51% 


318 


K-12 Administrators, Board 
Members 


20 


24 


1 


U 






1 

A 




47 


ES^'s 


7 


3 












X /V 


1 0 


Community College 
Personnel 


38 


24 










3 


1 0% 




Human Resource Org., 
JTPA Locals 


30 


6 










1 


6% 


37 


Industry/Business 


10 


4 










6 


3% 


20 


State/Federal Programs, 
Councils 


10 


3 










3 


V ft/ 


J. V 


Higher Education 


7 












2 


1% 


9 


State Government Agencies 


41 


14 


2 


1 






1 


9% 


59 


Federal Government 
Agencies 




6 










2 


1% 


8 


Non-Profit Organizations 


7 


1 










4 


2% 


12 


R&D Groups 


17 


2 










2 


3% 


21 


Proprietary Schools 


1 


1 














2 




329 


255 


6 


2 


2 


5 


25 


100% 


624 



42 
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